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_ by eager and earnest listeners, most of 
- whom remained for prayer and consulta- 
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DELIVERANCE. 


BY HARRIET NEWELL SWANWICE,. 


before you can work it out. The Scotch- 
man said it took two to convert him— 
God and himself. God did all he could 
for him, while he did all he could against. 
Many people are kept out of heaven by 
good works without grace, and it takes 
as much grace to keep us each day as 
it did to convert us the first day. We 
need a new and separate grace to live, to 
work, to preach or to die by, and it must 
be drawn as wanted. A lady expected 
to get grace enough at once for all time, 
failed and was discouraged, but upon the 
illustration of a pendulum ticking off the 
moments one at a time, she took cour- 
age, had a pendulum clock put in ev- 
ery room as a reminder, and during 
a long and useful life, rejoiced in 
the sobriquet of Lady Pendulum. We 
The fierce winds rock the gaunt old tree, should ‘‘ let,” not make, our light so shine, 
That, falling, must my ruin be. | etc. That is, we are not to obscure the 
brightness and purity of the flame of our 
love to God and devotion to his service, 
by self-seeking, pride, or any carnal ob- 
struction whereby a brother may be mis- 
led or offended. The experience of 
many Christians in not fully trusting the 
Captain of this salvation as having over- 
come sin, conquered death and the 
grave, and now triumphantly awaiting 
him on high, is like that of the Confeder- 
ate soldier who ignorantly endured many 
hardships and imagined perils long after 
the war was over. To the true Christian 
peace is declared for the past, grace sup- 
plied for the present, and glory in pros- 
pect for the future. Some of them shall 
be saved hardly, so as by fire barely 
' saved ; others shall be crowned. It de- 
pends entirely on the fighting qualities of 
the soldier on the battle field of life. 
| For him there is no darkness in the val- 
ley of death, only a shadow, for a shadow 
implies light. In darkness there is no 
shadow. A few live so near to God and 
heaven in life, that they have not far to 
go when they die. | | 

It is a far different thing for a Chris- 
tian to live in the world than for the 
world to live in him—just as the ship in 
the water floats, while the water in the 
ship sinks it. Herod sold out for 
lust, Pilate for office. Politics ruined 
him. Extreme sensitiveness to and keen 
perception of the faults of our neighbors 
will not lift us an inch toward heaven. 
Men of great purity of life and strictest 
sense or propriety declare their con- 
sciences will not consent to their connect- 
ing themselves with the church, on ac- 
count of the hypocrites there—heaven 
save the mark! To be sure there are, 
and generally, if such a man united with 
the church, there would be one more. 
The excuse is simply a hypocritical pre- 
text far nursing some secret sin separating 
the soul from God. What class or busi- 
ness is exempt from hypocrites, with the 
the rare exceptions perhaps of the lawyers, 
grocers, coal-dealers and_ politicians. 
Christ came not to call the self-righteous 
but conscious sinners to repentance, and 
the church is not so much a bouquet of 
fragrant saints, as a spiritual soul hospi- 
tal, under care of the good Physician. 
Any man who seemeth to be religious, 
and is not keenly alive to the need of di- 
vine aid every day and hour to keep his 
feet from falling and his lips from speak- 
ing gutle, has been the victim of a spur- 
ious revival, be he publican or pharisee. 

C. E. WILLIs. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Mr. Moody has comeand gone. His 
five days’ meetings in San Diego closed 
his term of six months’ work on the Pa- 
cific Coast, extending from British Col- 
umbia to the borders of Mexico. Eight 
years ago he made an evangelistic tour 
of work in California. His testimony at 
the close of the second visit is that there 
has been a decided moral and religious 
advance in California, “in spite of the 
last State Legislature.” He thinks, how- 
ever, that great neglect of household re- 
ligion and family training prevails on this 
Coast, which, doubtless, all will admit is 
a statement only too true. : 

Before our Moody meetings begun the 
gold excitement had largely subsided. 
The impecunious stragglers returning 
from Mexico were, perhaps, in a better 
condition than ever to lay up treasures 
in heaven. The Rink, which could con- 
tain 2,000 people, was used for the audi 
ence-room. Of course, it was entirely 
inadequate, but.it was the largest place 
we had. The evangelical ministers and 
churches grandly and harmoniously co- 
operated. Our city newspapers (though 
I fear they have never been converted) 
were very friendly, and kindly lent their 
aid. San Diego has received a rich 
blessing. ‘The common people heard 
him gladly.” It was grand, indeed, to 
| hear him exult in and preach the glori- 
ous old gospel that skeptics and _half- 
skeptics tell us is becoming antiquated, 
and exalt the entire Word of God with- 
out qualification or reservation. He 
thought it a waste of time to take five 
that of permitting unconsecrated souls to | years with scissors to’'cut out parts and 
attempt to instruct children or inquirers. | to revise the Bible when the whole could 
You must not set a dead man to teach a | be cast aside in five minutes. His brain 
dead man. Grace is needed before the was as active, and his tongue was as flu- 
cross ; afterwards come acceptable works ent, as his body was heavy. with avoirdu- 
and words. You must first get salvation | pois. Even after his long term of ardu- | 


Chained to a withered tree I stand, 
My feet upon the shifting sand; 
Forsaken, lonely and bereft 
Of all I loved, I here am left; 
Buié will not weep, | 
And dare not sleep. 
My ships I’ve sent, some near, some far, 
Some with a tear, all with a prayer, 
That they might bring the magic key 
My bonds to loose and set me free. 


Yet summer’s suns upon me beat, 
And winter’s snows fall at my feet, 
While helpless here I wait, 

Looking for coming fate. 
Mocking my moan 
With monotone, 
The ceaseless tides co ebb and flow, 
Unmindful of a prisoner’s woe. 


No human voice at eve or morn 
I hear;. nor ever look upon 
The face of friend or foe. | 
Hunger would end my woe, 
But food is given 
By birds of heaven; 
They seem at once both friend and foe, 
Since life to me is lengthened woe. 
To barren land and stormy sea 
I look and plead for liberty. 


Help cometh not from land or sea; 
My ships come empty back to me; 
Slow drifting with the tide, 
They lifeless reach my side; 
I yield at last, 
My strength all past. 
Upward I turn my tearful eyes, 
Subdued and humble are my cries. 
White doves of peace above me soar; 
I call, they come, my strife is o’er, 
* 


Fall’n to the ground my fetters lie; 
Sin did enthrall. Now my glad cry 
Rings clear, and far, and free. 
Sweet peace brings liberty. 
To this give heed: 
Our utmost need, 
E’en while rebellion fills the breast, 
God’s hand supplies; his will is best; 
Boundless his love and mercy; ere 
We call aloud he bends to hear. 


‘Neath covering woven by fancy bold, 
Herein clear eyes may well behold 
A page of human love— 
Deep truths to ponder o’er. 
If thou art bound, 
Look not around 
For aid thy cords to break in twain; 
All mortal help will fail, and vain 
Thy struggles under chastening rod. 
Thy weakness own, and look to God; 
Thou shalt indeed be free; 
This is true liberty. 


Chicago. 
DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


The modern preacher of righteousness, 
temperance and judgment to come, who 
has probably already been listened to by 
more persons than has any other man 
who ever lived, raised his voice in the 
wilderness of sin in Santa Barbara for the 
first time a few weeks ago, As usual, 
his audiences were limited only by the 
capacity of the auditorium. It was the 
old, old story told in the simplest way, 
with illustrations most homely and fa- 
miliar, yet the old, old power of the 
Spirit pressed the truth home to the 
hearts and consciences of men and wo- 
men, and the result has been blessed to 
the churches and community. He agreed 
to visit the Channel City if an audience 
of six hundred could be promised. Three 
to four times that number, or more than 
one quarter of our entire adult popula- 
tion, attended most of the meetings. Al- 
though situated at a distance from the 
social or business centres, the agricultur- 
al pavilion was selected as being the 
largest and best adapted for the purpose, 
but preparation of it involved much diff- 
culty and expense. Seats, lights, carpet- 
ing, were to be provided, in fact every- 
thing was needed to transform a vast 
unfinished and unfurnished roofed space 
into a comfortable and convenient house 
of worship. The adjoining streets had to 
be raised in view of bad weather and 
heavy travel. Omnibus lines and addi- 
tional street cars were provided, and ex- 
cursion trains arranged to accommodate 
the country round about from Ventura to 
Goleta. But willing hearts and ready 
hands, under the lead of Pastors Weitzel, 
Carrier, Caswell, Grant, Allen and Ash- 
ley, Captain Low, Messrs. Hawley, Alex- 
ander and others, made the work a labor 
of love. An invitation was extended by 
Mr. W. N. Hawley to the clergy, both 
resident and visiting in Santa Barbara, 
to meet Mr. Moody at breakfast on 
Tuesday at the Arlington. It is needless 
to say that they all with one consent did 
not begin to make excuse, but set a most 
edifying exarnple of acceptance before all 
guests invited to the spiritual feasts that 
were to follow during the week. The 
menu card, as made and provided by 
the genial host, was a unique conception 
and an original, characteristic souvenir 
of the occasion, and of the gastronomic 
industries of Santa Barbara. 

The three daily services were thronged 


tion on the greatest of earthly questions. 
One evil Mr. Moody warned against was 


ous work there was no token of weari- 
ness nor mental sign of age, though his 
hair is well sprinkled with gray. He did 
not have the stock methods, too com- 
mon with evangelists. He was free from 
cant and egotism, and was just as likely 
to tell an anecdote reflecting upon him- 
self as not if he could do good thereby. 
His preaching was born of faith and ofa 
rich personal experience. Has he not, 
on both continents, seen the gospel’s 
transforming, redeeming effect in num- 
berless instances? Why, then, should 


| he have a tremor of doubt? It has been 


said that his preaching is simple and, 
sometimes, commonplace. We also felt 
that it was very powerful. There is 
scarcely a minister in the United States 
who can tear down sinners’ refuges and 
tear up sinners’ excuses into shreds 1n so 
few minutes as he can, and he does it 
kindly as well as effectually. Even though 
every now and then he causes a ripple of 
laughter to sweep like a wave over the 
assembly, he yet leaves stolid and openly 
wicked men convicted as completely as 
they would be under methods of the 
most sedate and solemn winners of souls, 
like Dr. Nettleton, for instance. He has 
the native genius to utter terse and quaint 
sayings that remind us of Franklin and 
Lincoln. I give a few examples: ‘The 
law of heaven as to our talents is ‘use or 
lose.’” ‘Our mistake is, we measure 
God’s love by our short rule.” “We 
have got priests and Levites enough. We 
want more sermons preached with the 
hands.” ‘Some say, ‘Get the lambs (the 
children), and you will get the sheep (the 
parents)’; but I say, ‘Give me the sheep, 
and I will get the lambs.” ‘Faith can 
lead Christ around anywhere.” ‘To be 
a Christian don’t take time ; it takes de- 
cision. What men want is moral cour- 
age to say ‘No’ and ‘Yes’ at the right 
time. I pity a man in my heart who 
don’t dare to stand for a principle.” 
‘Though you give up ninety-nine sins, 
you must also give up the one hun- 
dredth.” He described a minister who 
was “invisible six days in the week and 
incomprehensible the seventh.” As he 
pictured the good Samaritan tearing off 
his shirt-sleeve to make bandages for the 
man who fell among thieves, without 
realizing it, he unconsciously told us how 
his great, generous heart is wont to re- 
spond to the cry of the needy. He him- 
self acted the part of the good Samaritan 
by giving $100 to our Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and then he unex- 
pectedly made an appeal, which brought 
them, in one evening’s collection, five 
hundred dollars. Had it not been’ for 
the overflow meetings in the First Meth- 
odist church, and the meetings of the 
men and wcemen each by themselves on 
the Sabbath, only a tithe of the people 
could have got within hearing distance of 
the Rink. As it is, multitudes in the 
city and very many from the places out- 
side will remember Mr. Moody with sin- 
cerest pleasure to their dying day. 
Perhaps the most impressive sight of 
all was to see every available inch of the 
Rink Sabbath evening packed with men 
only. <A large proportion of the crowd 
were evidently unconverted, from the 
streets, hotels and saloons. It was then 
that Mr. Stebbins and Miss Boole did 
their best work, and showed how Zion’s 
songs could hush the careless and soften 
even obdurate hearts. It seemed as 
though we heard through the voice of 
the multitude the Great Captain saying 
to us, ‘Throw out the Life-line” to those 
who are wrecked all about us on life’s 
tempestuous sea. Even more touching, 
perhaps, was it for wandering prodigals 
on this far Coast to hear the sweet sing- 
ers sing, ‘My Mother’s Prayer,” recall- 
ing to many long-past days of innocency 
in their old Eastern homes. As many 
as one hundred men remained to the in- 
quiry-meeting after that Sabbath-evening 
service, The other songs that seemed 
to touch the popular heart, whether sung 
by Mr. Stebbins, or Miss Boole, or the 
local chorus choir, were: “I Shall Be 
Satisfied,” ‘Some One will Walk the 
Streets of Goid—Shall I? Shall You?” 
and “God Be With Yoy Till We Meet 
Again.” On the whole, it was a grand 
convocation of the various branches of 
the Church Militant. We have had a 
gracious and powerful uplift. Scores, if 
not hundreds, have been reclaimed, and 
new-born souls are rejoicing with the 
strange thrill of Christ’s forgiving love. 
The meetings are to be continued this 
week in the churches. If we could have 
our way, we would have D. L. Moody 
continue to work on this Coast during 
the rest of his mortal life. We must use 
the means effectual, or Pandemonium 
will, by and by, be again let loose at Sac- 
ramento in legislative halls. We must 
use the means if sin is to meet its over- 
throw, and the glory of God is to arise 
upon us, and the desert places are to 
blossom with Eden’s beauty. W. A, J. 
San Diego, March 28, 1889. 


_CHINESE NOTES. 


man for himself.” Every one is so much 


occupied about his own advancement 


The Chinese may be said to be a race | 
that has learned well the proverb, “Every 


that he cares little what becomes of his 
neighbor in the race of life. If we are, 


of the Chinese, we must conclude that 
this spirit of selfishness was at one time 
not so manifest as now; for, in the book 
of odes, one of the most ancient class'- 
cal books, this prayer is found, supposed 
to have been uttered by the husband- 
man, ‘May it rain first on our public 
fields, and then extend to our private 
ones !” The modern Chinese husband- 
man would doubtless reverse the prayer, 
so that it would read, “‘ May it rain first 
on our private fields, and then extend to 
the public ones!” There is very little of 
public spirit among the common people. 
Each one interests himself in his own 
particular business, and more than this 
he thinks is not required of him. The 
common people do not concern them- 
selves about public affairs, and the man- 
darins, in turn, really care very little for 
the people over whom they exercise their 
rule. In the year 1851, after the death 
of the Emperor Tao Kuang, some for- 
eigners asked some of the citizens near 
Peking whom they supposed would be 
his successor, and other questions of the 
same sort, when a Chinaman answered 
in these words: “Listen to me, my 


heart and fatigue your head by all these 
vain surmises? The mandarins have to 
attend to the affairs of State; they:are 
paid for it. Let them earn their money, 
then; but don’t let us torment ourselves 
about what does not concern us. We 
should be great fools to want to do polit- 
ical business for nothing.” After this 
speech had been delivered, the rest of 
the Chinese echoed their assent in these 
words, ‘That is in accordance with rea- 
son.” China can never take her place 
among the nations of the world until the 
common people interest themselves more 
in national affairs, and there is a corre- 
sponding interest in the people by the 
ruling class. 

In Chinese history we read of the love 
of the Emperors for the people, but that 
time has passed away. A ruling manda- 
rin is looked upon as a superior person, 
whom the people cannot approach, ex- 
cept with a well-filled purse, and this 
must often be spent ere they can obtain 
a hearing at court. We should hail the 
day when the people would not only 


make their voice heard in the public 
councils of the State. C. R. Hacer. 
Hongkong. 


NATIONAL REFORMS DEMANDED. 


JOSEPH COOK’S VIEWS. 


| Boston, March 4th. 

At this hour, says Mr. Cook, Presi- 
dent Harrison is taking the oath of of- 
fice at the head of this great nation. 
The Republican party comes into full 
power with the Senate and the House of 
Representatives in accord with the party, 
and four new States just added, which 
will add eight more Republican Senators. 
The lecturer claimed that about a dozen 
things “can be, ought to be, and, if the 
pledges are kept, will be done by this 
Administration.” First of all, the en- 
forcement of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution, 
and the suppression of polygamy ; free- 
dom in voting in the South, the building 


of a navy, assertion of the Monroe doc- 
trine, aiding education, favoring temper- 


ance, giving the Chinese justice. He 
fired many of his heavy guns during this 
presentation of great things to be done, 
and then turned his batteries upon the 
Pope, whom he has riddled through and 
through. ‘Political Mischiefs of Paro- 
chial Schools” were set forth in his most 
vigorous manner; pointing out that the 
Roman Catholic population is eight mill- 
ions, or one-eighth of our people, and 
rapidly growing, which, with the Jesuits 
and the Pope, constitute a menace to 
the institutions of this country. If paro- 
chial schools adopt disloyal tendencies, 
they ought to be resolutely suppressed 
here, as they have been in Mexico, in 
Chili and the Argentine Republic. This 
was greeted with great applause. . 


I was glad to find among the sons of 
the prophets our old friend, the Rev. 
Joseph B. Seabury of Berkeley, now very 
pleasantly settled at Dedham, a _ half- 
hour’s ride from Boston. He was at 
Lowell for a few years when he first left 
California. 

I was also very glad to meet on the 
street another old friend, Rev. Lysander 
Dickerman, who took me to his quarters 
in the public library, where he has de- 
voted eight years in delving into the an- 
tiquities and mysteries of ancient Egypt. 
During this period he has prepared ten 
lectures on the ancient Egyptians, and 
has several more in view and awaiting 
thorough development. He is giving 
these lectures successfully in different 
parts of the country, accompanied with 
‘stereopticon views. With cordial saluta- 
tions, I am ever yours, Safe Aes | 


Is is stated that three-fifths of the. cot- 


ton crop is now produced by white la- 


obey their rulers, but also be enabled. to. 


however, to believe the ancient writings | 


friend. Why should you trouble your‘ 
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GLEANINGS. | 


The Morning Star reached Honolulu 
early in March, after another year at the 
Micronesian Islands. She brought back 
several of the missionaries, who have ar- 
rived in San Francisco, and passed 
through eastward this past week. Mr. 
Walkup has returned with his three chil- 
dren, their mother having died at Knsaie 
Aug 16, 1888. Mr. and Mrs. Treibor 
came also from Ruk. This, it will be 
remembered, was the Island where the 
sainted Mr. Logan labored so efficiently 
and grandly. It is now left to the care 
of Mr. Snelling and Mr. Worth. Mr. 
Snelling, it is said, is making good prog- 
ress in the language, and is very earnest 
in his efforts to build up the church and 
school at Ruk, both of which have great- 
ly missed Mr. Logan’s anxious, constant 
care. Our sympathies have been much 
with this lonely laborer, in that Mrs. 
Snelling accompanied him only as far as 
San Francisco, there to meet a doctor’s 
protest against her going on to Micro- 
nesia. 

Mr. Rand and Miss Fletcher also re- 
turned for health reasons from Ponape ; 
this leaves Mr. Doane the only man in 
the Mission on that island, and he is fail- 
ing in health. Miss Palmer, too, is 
miserable ; she and Dr. Ingersol are 
alone at the girl’s school. Both Mr. 
Rand and Fletcher look very much worn, 
but hope to return to Micronesia next 
year. Both have gone now to Carthage, 
Illinois. Mr. Rand and daughter have 
been in this country two years. Mr, 
Rand has with him a boy from Yak, over 
one thousand miles west from Ponape, 
and where as yet no missionaries have 
gone. Mr. Rand is making a book in 
their language, and has this boy to help 
him. Miss Fletcher has with her two 
girls from Ponape, twelve and ten years 
old. She needed one tohelp her on the 
Star, and she thought if she could 
show them to the Sunday-schools in 
America it would create more interest 
in the Micronesian work. She had them at 
the First Congregational Sunday-school, 
Oakland, a week ago Sunday, and they 
sang a Sunday-school hymn in their own 
language. For the foregoing facts we 
are indebted to Mrs. M. A. Brewer. 
She also writes concerning these girls : 
“They are very bright. They spent 
Monday forenoon with me, and the older 
one cut and made a doll’s 
Hubbard’ dress, and cut another one for 
the other to sew; she made button-holes, 
put in sleeves, and it looked as if it 
would fit. All this they had learned at 
Miss Ftetcher’s school. They under- 
stand most that is said to them in English, 
and read English pretty well.” 


Dr. Ingersol is far from well ; has had 
a severe attack of island fever, was sick 
about five weeks, and in the meantime 
had to take the trip from Ruk to Ponape 
on the Star ; there was no cold water to 
be had, not even at Ponape ;the water 
on the ship was six weeks old, “having 


cal sun.” It was so delightful for her to 
reach again her own home at Ponape, 
after six months at Ruk, whither she°had 
gone to be with Mrs, Treibor.. 


THAT EASTER OFFERING, 


Some months ago Miss Gunnison 
wrote from Japan to the Young Ladies’ 
Branch asking them if it would be pos- 
sible for them to get, or aid in getting, 
a piano for the Kobe school, This 
seemed like a tremendous undertaking 
for the Branch, and they did not make 
any definite plans until last February. 
Then news was received from Miss Gun- 
nison that if we could get one hundred 
and ten dollars, she could raise enough 
additional in Japan to secure a very 
good German piano. This sum seemed 
within the range of possibilities for us, 
and it was decided that we, the members 
of the Young Ladies’ Branch, should 
make an Eester offering for the piano 
fund. Small barrels have been obtained 
from our treasurer, Miss Grace Goodhue, 
and distributed among our auxiliaries to 
be opened on Easter time. [I know of 
one auxiliary where seven are in opera- 
ation.—Ed.| It is hoped that the offer- 
ing may be a large one,. It is some- 
times surprising how easily one can save 
quite a respectable amount when one of 
these little barrels is kept on one’s bu- 
reau or writing desk. It is constantly re- 
minding one of the possibilities of self- 
sacrifice; and say what you will, there 
are divine allurements in self-sacrifice ! 


L. M. H. 


‘Mother 


been carried all that time under a_tropi-- 


A NOTED GUEST. 


Another noted guest of the past fort- 
night whose name is familiar in mission 
circles has been Pastor Ise of Tokio, 
Japan, formerly of Imabari. Although 
-he has never been in an English-speaking 

country before, he has great fluency in 
‘the use of English. He has had great 
success in Christian work, his church at 
Imabari having increased in membership 


dred and forty-one persons. In Tokio 
he has done earnest, faithful work. He 
married, in 1882 or 1883, a young lady 
of lovely Christian character, a graduate 
of our Kioto school, when Miss Stark- 
weather was Principal. 

Pastor Ise spoke of the recent revival 
at Okayama, and with special warmth of 
Miss Talcott and Miss Dudley, with 
whom he had long been acquainted. He 
said, ‘They are ‘pillars of strength.’ ” 

Miss Talcott, in a letter, speaking of a 
recent visit to Tokio, tells uf the great 
cordiality with which she and Miss Dud- 
ley were received by the pastors. ‘They 
marked out our work day by day, one 


those for whom they wanted us to make 
some special effort ; and I don’t know 
that we made a call or held a meet- 
ing but we could see evident results. 
The women were hungry for instruction.” 

A late letter from one of our young 
ladies who went out from Oakland, Mrs, 
Ethel [Fisher] Scudder, was written at 
Palmener, India, where she and husband 
are temporarily engaged in the study of 
the language. Mrs. Scudder writes: 
“T enjoy Tamil very much. I want to 
do as faithful and as thorough work as 
possible this first year and pass the ex- 
aminations when my husband does. 
Missionaries’ wives are not required to 
take the examinations, but I should like 
to for my own satisfaction. While we 
are here, and I am without the cares of a 
house, I must work hard to improve the 
time. I have already one ‘care’—the 
charge of a school of about forty chil- 
dren in the village, taught by two Chris- 
tian young men. We are making a des- 
perate effort to induce promptness and 
regularity.” | 

The Kumamoto missionaries, Mr, and 
Mrs, Cyrus Clark, Miss Clark, and Mr. 
and Mrs. S. L. Gulick, are just about 
getting their fifth passports. They have 
nearly enough land secured, also, and 
hope to begin building soon. Mrs. Cora 
Fisher Gulick is Mrs. Scudder’s sister, 
and both are daughters of Mr. and Mrs, 
Galen M., Fisher of Oakland. [This last 
is for the benefit of non-residents of Oak- 
land and vicinity.] Mrs. Hattie Gulick 
Clark is the sister of Rev. Sidney 
Gulick of Japan. Mrs, Gulick’s little 
baby girl and Mrs. Clark’s little baby 
boy must have a very exclusive sort of a 
time comparing their juvenile experi- 
ences, What a joy the two babies must 
be in the Kumamoto Mission circle ! 


A MISSIONARY RECEPTION. 


Last Friday evening week Plymouth 
Mission Circle tendered a reception to 
two young men of Plymouth church, 
who expect to enter the missionary field 
after their graduation from the Pacific 
Theological Seminary. This missionary 
society has of late sprung into new life, 
adding to its membership constantly. 
The above reception was tendered on 
the regular night for meeting. Tea was 
served at 6:30, and the tables, at which 
ninety could be accommodated, failed to 
give room sufficient for those who came, 
and a second table had to be provided. 
The exercises of the evening were inter- 
esting. Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton opened 
with a few remarks, and the two young stu- 
dents, William Wise and James Dornard, 
each made his speech. Our programme 
was filled with new names, and new faces 
appeared as Rev. F. E. Rand of Micro- 
nesia and Rev. J. T. Ise, a Japanese 
minister, arose. Captain Bray of the 
Morning Star also made a few remarks, 
What with music and singing, and the 
accounts of mission fields and work, the 
large audience pronounced ‘the recep- 
tion a great success, | 

Plymouth people had a treat last Sab- 
bath evening week listening to. the Rev. 


| F, E. Rand tell of the work in Microne- 


sia, and the Rev. J. T. Ise of Japan of 
the work in this wondrously interesting 
country. Mr. Rand introduced one of 
the native boys as a specimen of the 
transforming power of Christ's gospel. 
Mr. Ise (pronounced. E ce) was dressed 
in Japanese costume, which proved suf- 
ficiently graceful to. lead some present to 
wish Americans would adopt it. His 
remarks were listened to with great at- 
tention and interest. He first sketched 
his delight on landing in this country, 


}and then narrated in brief the history of 


Christianity in Japan, its present aspects 
and future opportunities. His gracefol 
style, picturesque language, and ready 
flow of thought, were a delight and a sur- 
prise to many, ‘The Rev. Mr, Treiber 
happening to be present, spoke a few 
moments, supplementing Mr, Rand’s re- 
marks, It warmed our hearts to hear 


and see these living witnesses of the. gos- 
pel in distant lands, Com. 
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‘RELIGIOUS WORK IN PARIS.” 


BY MR. E. C. GILBERT. 


In traveling through the various coun- 
tries, the tourist who is trying to gain all 
the information he can, will have an 
eye to his “father’s business,” and be al- 
ways ready to learn all he can about 
methods of work in the different coun- 
tries, and to note the progress of Christ’s 
cause among the nations of the earth. 
As the larger cities represent a country, 
so does the Christian work indicate what 
is being done there. As Paris is the 
largest city on the continent of Europe, 
suppose we begin there. If London is 
the business capital of the world, Paris is 
the pleasure capital. 
people from all parts of the world to en- 
joy themselves, to spend a pleasant holi- 
day, and to spend, also, in the most 
agreeable manner any money they may 
have. It has other points of contrast with 
London. London is built of brick; Paris 
of beautiful white stone. London has a 
dull, murky sky; the sky of Paris of 
beautiful clear blue, untainted with 
smoke. The streets of London are oft- 
en narrow and mean; those of Paris are 
for the most part wide and noble. 
There is in London a general aspect of 
business, hard work and pre-occupation. 
The best known parts of Paris are filled 
with people who seem to have no other 
occupation than that of enjoying them- 
selves. In their pleasure, they seem to 
have forgotten Him from whom all bless- 
ings flow, and appear to be content in 
their enjoyment of all the richness and 
beauty which surrounds this lovely city, 
with a population of 2,250,000. 

Some may ask what is being done for the 
salvation of souls in this vast multitude? 
The mean average number of births in 
Paris is 60,000, or 28 per 1,000 inhabit- 
ants. What is being done for this vast 
army which is coming into existence ev- 
ery year in a city which is given up to 
fashion and pleasure? These were 
some of the questions put by your cor- 
respondent to his friend, a young artist 
from Philadelphia who had lived in the 
city for two years. His reply was, 
‘There are several missions established 
in this city, but the McAIl mission is the 
largest, and seems to be accomplishing 
much more than the rest. So, Sunday 
morning I went over to one of the 
largest, the “Salle Philadelphia,” at No. 
23 Rue Royale, and found a large and 
intelligent audience listening to Christ’s 
gospel coming from the lips of an earn- 
est speaker, who seemed to put his very 
soul into the message he was delivering. 
At 11.15, the Congregational church 
meet in the same place, so we remained 
to this service, which is for the English- 
speaking people. The pastor, Rev. S. 
A. Anderson, preached a very interest- 
ing sermon from Ephesians i: 5. Sing- 
‘ ing by the congregation was spirited. 
In the afternoon, 3 P. M, we went to 
the Salle New York at to Boulevard de 
Sebastopol, and found the rooms crowd- 
ed with men and women of the working- 
classes there for Bible study. Paris is 
the only place where we found Sunday- 
schools for adults exclusively, but we 
could see the importance of it when we 
know that they are mere “babes,” and 
need ‘the sincere milk of the Word.” 
The attention at all of the meetings was 
good, and a desire to know more of this 
Christ was evident on every hand. There 
are Sunday-schools for the children also 
in these rooms, and at other stations 
throughout the city, Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons at 3 and 4 P. M., 
also on Sabbath at the same hours. 

Having seen several of the McAll 
missions which are attended by the poor 
and middle classes, we were anxious to 
see one of their congregations, which are 
more intelligent and refined. Such a 
one we found at the rooms of the Rue 
Royale on Sunday afternoon, 4:30 o’clock. 
While threading our way through these 
crowded boulevards to the meeting place, 
your correspondent stepped up to a very 
tall, slender man, slightly bent with years, 
and inquired the way to the rooms in the 
Rue Royale. ‘Stranger,” said he, “I 
am going to that very place, and if you 
will accompany me, I will take you 
there.”” As we walked along the conver- 
sation turned naturally to the McAIll 
mission, and what a grand work had 
been accomplished there through this in- 
strumentality. My companion seemed 
to be wonderfully well informed on this 
work, and our hearts burned within us 
as we talked by the way. It was not un- 
til we had turned a corner, and we came 
suddenly upon a mother and daughter 
who seemed surprised and glad to see 
‘dear Mr. McAll,” that your corre- 
spondent knew who his companion 
was. To say that I was. both 
surprised and pleased does not half ex- 
press it. Upon reaching the place we 
found a large and fashionable audience, 
_ showing us that this mission is reaching 
all classes. Mr. McAll usually takes 
charge of the meetings, giving out the 
hymns, the notices, and introducing the 
speakers. Great wisdom and tact is used 
in selecting speakers and topics. After 
the meeting the workers take tea in com- 
mon before going out in different parts 
of the city for the evening’s work. This 
brings all the helpers together, and a good 
social time is had, also concert of action. 
In the evening, in company with Mr. 
~ McAll, I went to the Salle Baltimore 
in the Boulevard Bonne—Nouvelle, where 
we found every seat filled. The singing 
was good; so also the addresses by the 
two speakers, one a French pastor, the 
other a gentleman from London, whose 
remarks were translated. On Tuesday 
evening another room was opened, a 
large crowd being present to witness the 
dedication and inauguration of this work 
in a new quarter. 


To Paris come. 


diploma, Dr. Anderson felt impelled to 


given up to 


collected the funds specially for it. We | 


There are twenty-seven or more of 
these missions scattered over Paris, most’ 
of them bearing the name of some prom- 
inent American city. Mr. McAIl tells 
me this is done because of the great love 
and respect the French people have for 
the Americans. He further said that 
their love for us was so great that the 
Americans could do a far greater work 
with the French people than the English 
or any other. Mr. McAIl has.told them 
that we are a great republic because we 
recognize God, and there now seems to 
be an intense and longing desire on their 
part to be great in the highest sense of 
the term. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What are 
their various lines and modes of work- 
ing?” it may be well to exhibit them in 
the form of a simple catalogue : 

Public evangelistic services, to which 
the passers-by are invited ; after-meetings 
for religious inquiries and personal tes- 
timonies ; conversation with individuals 
after the meetings; home visitation; 
fraternal societies, for mutual edification; 
adult Bible classes; adult Sunday-schools; 
prayer-meetings ; mothers’ meetings ; 
Bible depots ; distribution of Scriptures 
and tracts ; free lending libraries ; medi- 
cal mission—free dispensaries; soldiers’ 
reading-rooms ; missionary ship-visits to 
French seaports. The Juvenile Depart- 
ment of the Mission comprises Sunday- 
schools, children’s week-day services, 
young men’s societies, young women’s 
societies, preparation classes, Bible and 
Prayer Union. 

Besides all these a new branch of this 
important mission was organized during 
my stay in Paris. It is a home for poor 
little girls, fatherless, or motherless, or 
worse, sad cases often coming under 
notice in a mission like this. There were 
three little ones already in this cozy nest, 
encircled by its trees and garden. ‘‘Vic- 
torine’s” mother is dead, a sickly father 
in the hospital. ‘‘Clara’s” mother, an 
abandoned woman, had been in the 
habit of locking her up in a cupboard 
and leaving her without food for forty- 
eight hours at a time. ‘“* Hortense,” a 
tiny thing, was rescued from her father 
in a public house. The man never en- 
tered his home except to steal any bit of 
furniture which he could turn into mon- 
ey and drink. Lastly, he stole the child 
to amuse himself with, he said. Two 
more little ones are to be rescued when 
discharged from the hospital, and others 


are offered and and will be accepted, | 
though faith alone sees the means of | 


support; 300 francs, or $60 a year, will 
board achild. Help in money or clothes 
would be gladly received by Miss Chris- 
tie, at the Home, 54 Rue Violet. 

When Mr. McAll first begun his work 
those of his helpers who had a knowl- 
edge of medicine did their best to heal 
the bodies of those for whose souls they 
labored. This excited the jealousy of 
the French doctors, and an old law was 
brought to light, by which it was enacted 
that only persons holding French di- 
plomas should practice medicine. The 
dispensaries were therefore closed, and 
remained so until two and a half years 
ago, when, as he held a French medical 


set about mission work in Paris. The 
dispensaries were then reopened, and 
have ever since remained so, and been 
owned of God and blessed to many 
souls. Mr. McAll told with joy of the 
blessed meetings which are held in con- 
nection with the mission, and described | 
the delight which many have evinced at 
hearing the gospel at the mission build- 
ings. He also related some touching 
cases of light dawning upon darkened 
souls, 

In a crowded meeting in the Cen- 
tral Station on Boulevard de Sebas- 
topol (which is attended by some two 
hundred and fifty people, chiefly poor 
men) a neatly dressed man took a seat 
behind the platform. The -gentleman 
who was conducting the meeting sup- 
posed him to be some humble visitor 
from the country. He remained to the 
after-meeting of the Fraternal Society, 
composed of one hundred or more per- 
sons, exclusively men. (There is a large 
woman’s meeting on Wednesday after- 
noons.) He was observed to rise twice, 
as if intending to speak, but his courage 
failed him. Then the leader encouraged 
him; saying it was a kind of family 
gathering ;and that he need not feel 
afraid to speak. In a tremulous voice 
he said: ‘*Friends, you do not know me; 
you think mea stranger, but I used to at- 
tend here. Not one of you is so wretch- 
ed as I then was. I came here ragged, 
shoeless, and sunk as low as possible. 
None of you can have sunk as low as I. 
Here I was kindly received, a Bible was 
put into my hands, and the words I heard 
brought courage to me. Now look at 
me,and see what God has wrought! 
I have obtained a good place. I am well 
dressed (he held up his arms to show his 
good coat), I am so happy that my 
heart overflows with joy and gratitude. 
I knocked at many a door in vain before 
I came here. I went to the Romish 
Church, to the Jew’s synagogue. At 
last I came here and heard words where- 
by Iam saved. I now live far from 
Paris, but I felt I must come once more 
and tell you what the gospel bas done 
for me.” A powerful sensation passed 
through the assembly at these affecting 
words, ‘Come forward, come forward!” 
they cried, “Let us see you.” Such 
words do us good. This is a sample of 
the good work done. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the mission 
work together nicely, the rooms are 
the young men at 


stated times, through the cold weather. 
The poor, neglected people are fed. 
This work of charity was begun by the 
members of the French Y. M. C. A. They 


are glad to see the work by young men. 


for young men receiving due attention 
in thisi city. The French Association 
has lately reorganized, and opened up 
elegant rooms on one of the principal 
thoroughfares. Mr. Stokes, the New 
York millionare, has interested himself 
in their behalf, and has furnished their 
rooms, and pays the rent and General 
Secretary’s salary. It is hard to say 
where his generosity will end in this 
branch of good work which he is so 
greatly interested in. 

Travelers passing through Paris must 
have observed the increase in Sunday- 


closing that has taken place in that city-— 


some of the large shops close all day; 
most of the shops in the center close at 
noon, and have the fact announced on 
their shutters. Should the visitor infer 
that this means an increased sanctifying 
of the Lord’s day, an opportunity given 
to employes for religious worship or spir- 
itual help, he would be much mistaken. 
It is a half-holiday only. It means less 
work and more play—a rush into the 
country, or a stroll along the boulevards. 
A continental Sunday still means.a day 
of pleasure, and not of worship. Most 
of the Protestant churches, even, are 


opened only once a day for service, in 


the morning; while a good Catholic can 
easily go to mass in the early morning, 
to the races at Longchamps in the after- 
noon, and be back to Paris in time for 
the opening of the theater after dinner. 


In some of the mission stations the reg- 


ular attendants can never come on Sun- 
day; it is the busiest day of the week to 
them. They are employed as assistants 
to hair-dressers, or in a cafe or restau- 
rant; and, trade being brisk that day, all 
hands are of course wanted—in fact, on 
the continent, it is often, practically, for 
the laboring classes, seven days of work 
for six days’ pay. . | 
Mr. McAll spoke hopefully of the 
work, and would be glad of any assist- 


ance which the brethren on this Coast 


can render. I was impressed with 
this one thing while there — that 
the French people are, to a certain ex- 
tent, imitating America; and, when she 
can be made to realize that it is God 
that makes a mighty nation—not military 
prowess or oratory—then she will have 
learned an all important lesson, and will 
be on the high road to prosperity and 
happiness. 


A SERMON BOILED DOWN. 


BY REV. J. B. SILCOX, 


I have been reading a sermon in the 
Christian World Pulpit, and will try to 
boil it down for the readers of THE 
PaciFric, It struck me as a good ser- 
mon, both for preachers and sinners. It 
may teach the preacher how to preach 
the gospel, and will show the sinner how 
to accept the gospel. The sermon was 
preached a few weeks ago, in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle, by Rev. John Mc- 
Neill, who has been recently called from 
McCrie-Roxborough Free church, Edin- 


burgh, to a Presbyterian church in Lon- | 


don. He is apreacher that will be heard 
from again, and he will make the gospel 
be heard. Hehas preached several times 
in the Tabernacle during Mr. Spurgeon’s 
illness. 

The text of the sermon I refer to 
was from Matt. villi: 1-3: ‘When He 
was come down from the mountain great 
multitudes followed him, and, behold, 
there came a leper and worshiped him, 
saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean. And Jesus put forth his hand 
and touched him, saying, I will; be thou 
clean ; and immediately his leprosy was 
cleansed,” In this condensation I will give 
as nearly as possible the preacher’s words. 
He began by saying that this was a typi- 
cal man because of his disease. If we 
could only see a leper—get one on the 
platform—it would be a moving sermon. 
The dry rot of our religion is that we 
have rever come to a true understanding 
of what sin is. Everybody knows that 
leprosy is a type of sin—that is, as this 
man looks to the eye of the beholder, 
wretched, miserable, loathesome, so does 
the soul of man look to the beholding 
eye of. the holy God; and our spiritual 
leprosy can only be lifted up by the sav- 
ing might of God, through the Word of 
the truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
It would vivify, fuse, transfuse, change, 
transform our knowledge into real work- 
ing, thinking, feeling motive towards 
righteousness if we could see a leper in 
all his corruptness, The sight of him 
would do more than a hundred orthodox 
sermons to wring out of us the agonizing 
cry, ‘God be merciful to me, for I am 
the leper, the sinner.” If we could see 
ourselves in the light of Christ’s holiness, 
we would fall down in an agony of shame 
and guilt at his feet. God put great re- 
ligious meanings into common things, 
and the leper was a moving sermon on 
what sip Is. | | 

Matthew blows the trumpet and says, 
‘‘ Behold, a leper came.” - It was won- 
derful, remarkable, and he put forth a 
most tremendous and stupendous re- 
quest. We are to goto that same Christ 
on that leper’s feet. We are outside of 
salvation, and salvation is outside of us, 
until we go as sinners to this Saviour. 

Why did the leper come? What led 
this hopeless outcast to pluck up heart, 
and come with such a prayer? We must 
read between the lines, and find the ade- 
quate cause of ‘this strange phenomenon. 
Jesus had been preaching in the open 
air. In “these sayings of mine ”—he 
did not call it a sermon—he was ripping 
up things generally. Nature and grace 
had been overlaid by tradition and or- 
thodox theology pretty much as we are 
apt to do ourselves. The leper was 
there. Open air preaching gave the lep- 
ers a chance. 
in the synagogues. It is a pity we do 


clean, | 


near Kandy, in Ceylon. 


bomboos a hundred feet high and nine 
inches in diameter, which in the month 
of July grow between one and two feet 
a day. | 
roots, three or four feet in width above 
the ground; when cut with a knife a 
milky substance comes forth. 
cloves and jack-fruit are passed in suc- 
cession; most beautiful orchids, such as 
would command fabulous 
Europe, are seen in profusion, with flow- 
ers of every shade and color. 


They were not allowed | 


not follow the Master’s example, and 


| preach on thé'streets, and give banished. 


men a chance. The leper got on the 
lee side of the crowd—hid, perhaps, be- 


hind some bush or hillock. Which of} 


‘these sayings of mine” do you think 
stuck in the ear of the leper? ‘ These 
sayings of mine ”—these mouthfuls from 
Christ were earfuls for the people. His 
short,.sharp, bullet-like utterances com- 
pelled people to see and feel and think 
on eternal realities, 

Faith comes by hearing. The leper 


had been listening, and therefore faith | 


came, The clear, crisp air of Palestine 
carried Jesus’ words to theleper. Jesus 
said: “You have heard this, that and 
the other thing referring to the tradition 
of the, Jews, but I say unto you, Ask and 
it shall be given—seek, knock—for every 
one that asketh receiveth.” The grand 
advantage of not preaching a sermon, 
but just saying things, is that it gives 
every one a chance to get anearful. So 
the leper heard Jesus say, ‘Every one 
that asketh receiveth,” and he caught at 
it. He was hearing well. There is a 
great deal in the hearing. You are what 
you are, not so much because of poor 
preaching, as because of poor hearing. 
‘‘Take heed how ye hear.” ‘Let these 
sayings sink down into your ears.’”’ .The 
driest, dullest sermon you ever heard 
had enough truth in it to save your soul, 
if you had listened as a rotting leper 
should. ‘Hearken diligently unto Me.” 
‘‘Hfear and your soul shall live.”’ 

The leper heard, ‘Every one that ask-. 
eth receiveth, and his dead soul within 
his dying body leapt upon new feet, and 
he said: ‘‘As surely as I am a living leper 
I will have more words with that man, I 
will have it out with him If ever 
preacher was put in a corner by his own 
words, I will put him in a-corner. He 
said, ‘Every one that asketh; I will ask. 
That crowd may not have gripped it, but 
it was a baited hook for me and I have 
swallowed it, and a yard or two of the 
line as well;” he took it in. 

The leper had to act quick. While 
the crowd tumbled and buzzed and talk- 
ed, and praised the preacher, the leper 
cut off a corner, and, throwing himself 
before Jesus, said, ‘Lord if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean,” and quicker 
than I can tell you the thing was done. 

It was a short prayer; it was not an 
“outer” or “‘inner;” it was dead on the 
bull’s eye. Inavery unconscious way he 
put the responsibility of his condition on 
the man who preached the sermon. He 
virtually said, “You are the man who 
preached that word, and I have got a 
hold on it; if I remain above ground 
another five minutes as a_ loathe- 
some leper, thou art responsible for 
it, for thou couldst alter it if thou hadst 
good will to a poor creature who has no 
claim on thee.” Poor sinner, all you 
have to do is to cast the responsibility of 
your case upon God, in Christ Jesus; 
trust him, believe in the love of God, 
presume upon his mercy, come before 
him in all the totality of your need and 
wretchedness, You can your 
prayer shorter than the leper’s. There are 
weeds in his prayer, and the weeds are 
words. There is no “if”; leave that out; 
it is not if he will, but if thow wilt. 
Blot out the “if;’ Lord thou wilt, thou 
canst, cleaanme. David prayed better— 
“Create in me a clean heart.” That is 
how to pray—short, sharp and piercing. 
So the publican prayed. So the leper 
prayed. So Peter prayed. So we all 
pray when we come to the reality of 
prayer. Venture on him. He loves 
sinners fully, freely, without merit or 
desert. Come as you are, without polish- 
ed spirit or circumlocution, but straight 
and direct. Lord clease me.” 


There is a lie abroad, and it travels 
fast. That lie is that youcan go to God 
with that urgent prayer and come back 
not a bit better. The initial blessing, 
the lifting of one’s leprosy, the bringing 
back of an unclean man or woman to 
fellowship and favor with God, comes 
like the lightning’s flash. Immediately his 
love flies into a perishing soul. My 
need is awful, my danger is imminent, 
and Christ is not going to mock me and 
tantalize me. Doctrinally, theologically, 
this is well expressed in a little old book 
that I know full well, for I shed many a 
bitter tear in getting it up—the Cate- 
chism. Its definition of justification, the 
initial blessing, is the doctrinal statement 
of this actual flesh-and - blood story. 
There stands Christ. There stands 
the leper. There stands you. Your 
prayer flies to him. His grace comes 
to you immediately. ‘Justification 
is an act of God’s free grace, wherein he 
pardoneth all our sins and accepteth us 
as righteous [clean, whole, healthy, 
sound, not only convalescent, but right- 
eous]|, accepteth us as righteous in his 
sight only for the righteousness of Christ.” 
That brings in the cross. | 

Dear man, good woman, what do we 


know of religion after this old-fashioned, | 


spiritual statement? From the depths of 
my heart commend me to the old theology 
for cleansing a leper and keeping him 


San Diego. 


The finest botanical gardens in the 
world are said to be those of Peredinja, 
They comprise 
150 acres. Among the curiosities are 


India-rubber trees with immense 


Ginger, 


prices in 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


N2 PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 


and blood, with loss of hair. 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA | 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT. the New 
Blood Purifier, internally are a positive cure for 

lood disease, from pimples 


every form of skin and b 


to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere. Price CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP 


25c.: RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 


DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston Mass. 
far Send for ‘“‘How to Cure Skiu Diseases.’’ 


Hopkins Academy 


tay Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin is) 


aay prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


PLASTER, the only psin-killing plaster. 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 


SEEDS. 


TREES 


HOLLANDBAND JAPANESE 


BULBS. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


419-421 Sansome St. 


GAL, 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Telephone No. 13C67. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


Kinps or PHOTOGRAPHIO WoRK EXEOUTEP 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT | 
LOWEST PRIOES. 


OS" The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain. Ensures 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co., 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles, Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing ¥& 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new lifeand strength ; 
te the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


xy Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 

All work guaranteed. 

W. A. HAMMOND, 
se No. ¢ Sixth Street. 

Astablished in 8. F. for Fifteen Year 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Tit 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location aud surroundings are unsur-. 
assed. An entirely new corps of instructors, 
or further particulars, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. ™., 
PRINOIPAL., 


— 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


> 


—— 


A Select School for Young Ladies 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 


= 


|ers. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal, 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oake 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


_. Professors, 


Field Seminary 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


HIS School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
enteenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


Wirs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D B. Condron, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1889. 


pee COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 

nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 

changed. 
For circulars or information apply to | 


Rev. C, G. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA CO., OAL, 


OCATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
ful. Instructors experienced and compe- 
tent. Influences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable nature. Ourriculum of 
studies, every branch needed in thorcugh prep- 
aration for business or for entrance to the best 
-olleges of the United States. For particulars 

address the Principal, 

REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 
Santa Hosa, Cal. 


H. Le BARON SMITH 


THE AMERICAN TAILOR, 


137 Montgomery Street, and 
305 Bush Street, Parlor 5, S. F. - 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 


Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 


see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to cler en. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


MOST IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 


co Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. _4) 


Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, OASTERS, TEA-SETS, 
TRAYS, PITCHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and all 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATCHES and 
JEWELRY plated at the 


SAN FRANCISCO eeeeee 


Silver and Nickel Plating 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, 
E. G. Denniston, Proprietor. 


Bet. New Montgomery and Third Sts., S. 


0ld work finished equal to new. 


Premium Silver Modal. 
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Home Ciréle. 


THE DIVINE LULLABY. 


I hear thy voice, dear Lord; 
I hear it by the stormy sea | 

When winter nights are black and wild; 
And when affright I call to thee ! 
It calms my fears and whispers me, 

‘Sleep well, my child!” | 


I hear thy voice, dear Lord, 

In singing winds, in falling snow, 

The curfew chime, the midnight bell; — 
“Sleep well, my child,” it murmurs low, 
“The guardian angels come and go, 

O child, sleep well!” 


I hear thy voice, dear Lord; 
Ay, though the singing winds be stilled, 

Though hushed the tumult of the deep, 
My fainting heart, with anguish chilled, 
By thy assuring tone is thrilled— 

‘Fear not, and sleep!” 


Speak on——speak on, dear Lord! 
And when the last dread night is near, 
With doubts and fears and terrors wild, 
Oh, let my soul expiring hear 
Only these words of heavenly cheer, 
“Sleep well, my child!” 
— Eugene Field, in Chicago News. 


GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


BY REV. MARK TRAFTON, D.D. 


It was a quaint old house, that of my 
grandfather, on the western bank of the 
river, one story on the street, while so 
steep was the bank that it was two stories 
next the river. He had built this house 
and a wharf near by, when he left the log 
hut on the high ground on the hill some 
distance from the river, which he entered 
when he brought his young wife to this 
then wilderness in 1771. 

But it was the first framed house erect- 
ed in the little settlement of log huts in 
what is now the populous city of Bangor 
on the grand old Penobscot river, and 
there it still stood until within some 
twelve years of this writing. 

The front of the old house was shin- 
gled to the ground, with a door in the 
center, divided laterally, so that, while 
the upper part might be opened, the 
lower half remained closed and barred. 
This expedient was doubtless devised as 
a means of defense. 

My fatber’s house was but a few rods 
away, and so we children—three of us 
then — used often to run into grand- 
mother’s when permitted ; and a rare 
treat it was to get her tongue in running 
order, and listen to her tales of the olden 
time. I have said get her tongue run- 
ning, for as I remember her, she was not 
one of those loose-tongued, garrulous old 
people who are always ready to talk when 
listeners were to be found and when 
such were wanting, talk to themselves. 
She was, as I recall her after seventy 
years, a large, fleshy woman, with a mas- 
sive head covered with hair white as 
snow, a high, broad forehead, with a keen 
gray eye that glittered when excited. She 
was reticent, introspective, with real 
Scotch courage and pluck, or she would 
not have been here to tell stories to her 
grandchildren. | 

It was a day of pouring rain, and 
grandfather was at Castine on what the 
British called a “tour of duty,” required 
of all the settlers on the river, in building 
Fort George, and the old lady was left 
alone. And so, perhaps—for we chil- 
dren could never be quite certain of a 
welcome—she might be glad to see us, 
though her immobile Scotch face would 
give no sign. ‘There she sat as we went 
in, in her large rocking-chair, her knit- 
ting-needles snapping as the stocking 
grew, with a little fancy-colored basket, 
the work of some Indian woman, on the 
stand by her. ‘Come in,” she said, ‘and 
wipe your feet on the mat, and sit down.” 

After a few moments of inquiries, my 
sister, older than myself, and not so tim- 
id, said, ‘Now, grandma, please give us 
the story you promised us about little 
Jack.” The old lady looked gravely up- 
on us for a moment, took off her glasses, 
wiped them carefully, and then replaced 
them, saying: “It is a pretty long story 
and painful to recall, It is connected, 
too, with hardships and suffering of 
which you cannot conceive, which we 
endured when we came into this wilder- 


ness. I do not know how we lived 
through it. But the good Lord remem- 
bered us, | 


‘At the time of our marriage in 1769, 
there was great excitement created by the 
effort made to settle this region of coun- 
try. Perhaps the reason people were so 
reluctant to come here was fear of the 
Indians, who claimed all this part of the 
country, and whose home was on this 
river only a few miles above us. But 
the General Court at Boston had offered 
great inducements to settlers, promising 
one hundred acres of land to each set- 
tler who would build a cabin and live 
here. There was, where we were then 
living, a great deal of talk about it, and 
your grandpa caught the fever, and 
some others got interested in it and used 
to meet at our house to talk it over. 

“Well, after many meetings, an agree- 
ment was arranged and signed by all, 
embracing five families besides my three 
brothers, The women did not enter 
into it with much heart, for some of 
them had young children, I having two 
—your Aunt Sally two years old, and 
little Jack, a babe in my arms. 

‘But the idea of gaining a home, and 
the reports of the wonderful pine forests 
and the abundance of game, and all for 
the taking, overcame our scruples, and 
we at once began to prepare for emigra- 
tion. We got our household goods pack- 
ed up, provided a good stock of provi- 
sions, extra clothing, fire-arms and am- 
Munition, and then my brother Thomas, 
who commanded a schooner, brought 
her into Portsmouth, and we embarked 
and sailed away. It was but a short run 
into the bay, and then through that into 
the mouth of the Penobscot river. 


__It was May, and everything was fresh 

and beautiful. As we passed Fort 
Pownal, built in 1754 to hold the Indians 
In check, the soldiers gave us a hearty 
cheer. Should danger threaten us, we 
could retreat to the fort. Our intention 
was to go up to the head of the tide- 
waters for our location. We came to 
the mouth of a little river flowing into 
the Penobscot, and here dropped our 
anchor. But what a prospect was be- 
fore us ! 

‘Well, now we began life. Each fam- 
ily selected a lot. My husband took 
this where we are now. ‘They then 
united to build log huts, and it was sur- 
prising to see how rapidly it was done. 
We were soon all ashore and began house- 
keeping. if such it could be called—two 
little rooms, beds set up, and the first 
fire lighted. But we did not feel at ease. 
How would the savages so nearto us 
regard our intrusion upon their lands? 
The doors were strongly barred, guns 
loaded and standing by our beds, and 
we were prepared for an attack, but none 
came. Indeed many weeks passed before 
we saw any Indians, ae 

**One day, while your grandpa was off 
felling trees, and I was alone in the cab- 
in, in the morning quite early, two sav- 
ages came suddenly into the house, and 
smiling said, ‘Dar-na-bah,’ which meant 
‘How do?’ I saw at once that they had 
been drinking, but I showed no fear, 
though I felt it. ‘Some eat,’ they said. 
So I told them to sit down while I pre- 
pared breakfast for them. But before it 
was quite ready they began to fight be- 
tween themselves, and were soon down 
on the floor pulling each other's hair and 
pounding each other as well as they 
could. Just then a third Indian stepped 
in. Looking a moment upon the two 
on the floor he laughed, saying, ‘Berry 
good fight,’ then seeing the food on the 
table, he sat down and soon had devour- 
ed the whole, saying as he rose, ‘ Berry 
good breakfast, too.’ Then, seizing the 
struggling Indians on the floor, he threw 
them both outside the door, and marched 
off to the river. I shut tne barred door 
quickly, and heard no more of the 
drunkards. 

‘¢‘ But I must tell you, as I promised, 
of the loss of our little darling Jack. 
Time ran on, and he was now five years 
of age, your Aunt Sally was seven, and 
your mother three. But Jack, as the 
only son, was the idol of the house ; and 
I recall the saying that ‘the only son is 
the spoiled son,’ and Jack ruled the 
house, especially your grandfather. He 
often took him into the patch he had 


when in the house he was seldom out of 
his arms. He was a large boy of his 
age, with rosy cheeks and bright gray 
eyes, and his auburn hair fell in curls on 
his shoulders. The little darling !” 


Here grandmother dropped another 
stitch, and took off her glasses to wipe 
them with her pocket handkerchief, but 
we observed that she wiped her eyes 
rather more than her glasses. 

* Well, as I was saying when I dropped 
that stitch, Jack was the light of the house 
in those hard times, and a favorite with . 
a few neighbors. They would often beg 
to take him home with them to spend a 
part of the day, as his cheerful prattle 
relieved the loneliness of their lives. The 
Indians, too, who often came to our 
house, were greatly interested in Jack,. 


handiwork for the ‘Pooty pappoose,’ as 
they called him. Well, our hearts, so 
soon to be torn, were bound up in Jack. 

“Tt was the roth of September. I shall 
never forget that dark day. I had been 
in the loom all the morning until almost 
time to leave it to prepare dinner for the 
men at work in the woods, for I was in 
haste to get the web out for our winter 
garments ; and little Sally was at the 
quill-wheel filling quills for my shuttle, 
which she had learned to do quite well— 
and a great help it was to me—when all 
at once I looked round with the question, 
‘Where’s Jack?’ I had been so busy 
that I had not missed his voice, never si- 
lent when in the house. He had slipped 
out, and the clatter of the loom had 
drowned the closing of the door. I ran 
out and called, ‘Jack!’ No response. 
I looked down toward the river, but 
could see nothing of him. Had he 
started off to find his father where he was 
chopping in the woods? I ran in that 
direction until I reached the choppers, 
and again shouted, ‘Jack!’ There was 
an echo, nothing else. My husband 
heard my call,.and dropping his axe, 
came running toward me, asking, ‘ What’s 
the matter?’ ‘Where’s Jack?’ I called. 
He had not seen him. The men left 
their work, and we all returned to the 
house and commenced a diligent search 
for the lost child. We went to the neigh- 
bors ; no one had seen him, The news 
flew from cabin to cabin, and all the 
men and women joined in the search, 
but there was no sign of the lost darling. 
Some jumped in a canoe and paddled 
down. the river, closely scanning the 
banks for the body, but in vain. Night 
closed down upon us with no tidings of 
the lost boy. There was no sleep for us. 
I walked the floor allthe long night, now 
thinking of the bears which were numer- 
ous around us, attracted by our corn- 
field, and expecting every moment some 
one would bring in a bloody garment, as 
of old to Jacob, with the question, ‘ See 
if this is your son’s coat?’ Or I fancied 
his body floating down the cold, hungry 
river. I thought of the Indians—could 
they have stolen him? I remembered 
that old White Chief of the Penobscots, 
who had once been in our hut when we 
first came here, was stolen from his pa- 
rents at the old fort at York—a son of 
the commander, Col. Dunnels—and 


when taken back when he was eighteen 


years old refused to remain, but came’ 


to go about our work, but everything was 


cleared, when planting and hoeing, and 


bringing some little toy or specimen of |. 


‘back and became the great chief Orono. 
Had some Canada Indians stolen my 
darling, and is he now trampling through 
the forest to Montreal? I could not 
think our Indians would do this. My 
brain was on fire. Oh, what a night of 
horrors was that! Had he died and we 
had laid him in his little grave, then we 
should know where he was ; but this un- 
certainty—‘ It will kilt me,’ I said. 


“The morning came at last, but 
brought no relief. Parties were out all 
night, my husband with them, scouring 
the woods, firing guns and shouting. 
Morning came, but no tidings of the 
lost. I dragged myself about the house, 
hardly knowing where I was or what I 
did. I tried to pray, but I could only 
say ‘O Jack!’ I opened the Bible, but 
my tearful eyes only fell upon the words, 
‘O my son! my son! would God I had 
died for thee.’ And the second night 
closed in upon our despair. I would 
drop into a doze, but only to start up as 
a piercing scream would seem to come 
from my lost darling. My poor husband 
slept none at all, but walked the house, 
or sat for afew moments in his chair. 
The possibility that some strange Indians 
from Passamaquoddy or Canada might 
have been prowling around and picked 
him up, struck me, and I suggested it. 
‘Yes,’ said your grandfather, ‘I have 
thought of that, and in the morning I 
am going to take Parranieux and go up 
to Oldtown and see the Indians about it.’ 
This Frenchman was working for us, cut- 
ting timber. After an early breakfast, 
taking their guns, they started on their 
tramp. It was twelve miles, and they 
would return by night. — 


‘Another long, weary day. I went 
about the house in a daze. I picked up 


clothes, and put them away, wet with 
tears. Only a mother can know what 
I suffered. But just as the sun was 
going down, your grandpa came wear- 
ily into the house, and I saw in his 
pale face that his tramp had been in vain. 
‘No; the Indians were troubled by 
the story of our loss, but they knew 
nothing of his whereabouts. NoIndians 
from Quodda or Canada had been seen 
here ‘‘for many moons,” they said. 
They offered to send out ‘a party of their 
young men to search for him ; and they 
will, I think, but it will be in vain.’ This 
was all ; we must give him up. Poor little 
fellow! If I could only go to his grave, 
and say, ‘Here he is!’ Then we tried 


so heavy ! 


‘ About noon the next day, I heard 
little Sally, who had gone out, calling to 
me and saying, ‘ Some Indians are com- 
ing up the river, three canoes.’ I slipped 
out of my loom and ran out where I 
could get a view of the river, and I saw 
them rapidly paddling up. The thought 
that they had found his body—for I still 
believed he had been drowned—zave me 
a moment’s hope, as I ran down the 
bank to the water, my husband following, 
for I had hastily called to him. On they 
came, four or five in each canoe, and as 


flourishing their dripping paddles in the 
air—their usual manner of salutation. 
In one, the head canoe, stood a child 
dressed in the finest of Indian toggery. 
He stretched out his hands and shouted, 
‘Mamma! Mamma! O Lord, it was 
Jack! 

‘¢ Well, I remember only a sensation as 
of falling a thousand feet, and then of 
striking the water and going down a 
thousand feet more, while in my ears 
was the sound of waves breaking upon 
the rocks, mingled with the cries of the 
sea-birds. The next thing I knew, I 
was in my house, the room full of In- 
dians and neighbors, all talking at once, 
with smiles and tears, shoutings and 
laughter, and my darling boy with his 
arms round my neck, calling me to 
‘wake up.’ Yes, there he was, dressed 


feet a pair of moccasins worked in with 
beads and porcupine quills, red leggins, 
a sort of tunic of bright French calico, 
with a belt of wampum, attached to 
which was the skin of a young loon for a 
pouch, and on his head a red comical 
cap stuck full of sea-birds’ feathers. It 
was so comical that I burst into a fit of 
hysterical laughter till the tears ran down 
my cheeks, the squaws joining, clapping 
their hands, and shouting, ‘ Pappoose bu- 
ful, buful! while the sannups, who never 
laugh aloud except when drunk, looked 
on smiling, saying, ‘He big Injun. He 
make big white chief like Orono. ’Spose 
you give us him; make big chief!’ 

*¢ Well, as soon as the first excitement 
was over we learned how it all came 
about. This company of Indians were 
on their way to Castine for ‘trade on the 
day of Jack’s disappearance, and the lit- 
tle rogue was on the shore throwing 
stones into the water. As the canoes 
ran along the near shore, there was a 
mutual recognition, and Jack called to 
his old friends to ‘ Gi’ me ride.’ So one 
of them hauled up and lifted him into 
the canoe, intending to put him ashore 
on the point by old Junion’s store, only a 
few rods below our house. But the little 
tyrant, whom his doting parents had 
taught to have his own way, obstinately 
refused to be put ashore, but insisted on 
‘more ride.’ So, as they were to be gone 
only a few days, and as they knew he 
was perfectly safe, and hadn’t power of 
thought as to what his parents could not 
know or suffer, carried him to Castine. 
But the sad thing about it was that the 
little fellow actually cried to go off with 
the Indians when they left, and become 
‘ big chief.’ 

“There, children, I have told you the 
story of Jack; and now the rain holds 
up, run home, or your mother will think 


‘the Indians have got you.” 


the poor little fellows’s playthings and: 


they came near they set up a great shout, 


in the highest style of Indian art——on his | 


So giving us each a braided doughnut, 
she dismissed us. 

After writing the ‘ Grandmother’s 
‘Story,” as he remembers it, not fancy so 
much as fact, the writer left his desk, 
went to a book-case, and took down an 
old, time-worn quarto Bible, the first and 


last pages gone, with one cover also miss- 
ing, and read on the lining of the one 


cover these words: “ John Dennet, his 
Book. God give grace therein to look. 
May 29, 17—” The last figures are 
lost. Between the Old and New Testa- 
ments is this imprint: ‘ Edinburgh, 
printed by the Assigns of Alexander 
Kincaid, his Majesty’s printer, MDCCL- 
XXXIV.” And this was Jack’s Bible! 
And there’s the same old stand by me on 


which it lay when grandmother told us 


the story. 


A VERY “‘FOOLISH VIRGIN” INDEED. 


A gentleman and his wife, who had 
gone to a neighbor’s for an evening visit, 
felt obliged to cut short their stay, in 
consideration of the feelings of their 
young lady hostess, who was overcome 
with mortification because the parlor 
lamp went out. 

It was a house where the decorative 
craze was at that time rampant. Scarce- 


ly an article in the room that was not | 


Kensington-painted or Kensington-stitch- 
ed or “artistically draped.” Decorated 
bellows, decorated candles, decorated 
mirrors, decorated jars, jugs, plates, bot- 
tles, mugs, vases, baskets, fans, milking- 
stool, plaques and panels; lambrequins, 


wherever lambrequins could be attached; ; 


filmy drapery over pictures and easel, 


over everthing that could be draped— | 


catching on one’s buttons, being whisked 


Greatest triumph of all was a superb 
and genuinely artistic lamp of price, 
which had over it a petticoat of satin 
ribbons, in a symphony of yellow—cit- 
ron-yellow, lemon-yellow, gold, oldc-gold 
and orange—showing through an outer 
petticoat of exquisite lace, with a flounce 
that would have driven a cardinal wild 
to possess it for his own personal adorn- 
ment, 

But alack for the practical details of 
this show-house! The light began to 
wane, then rally, again wane; and then, 
with one desperate effort at saving the 
family name, it went out. 

On the way home, the couple talked 
pityingly of the lady’s humiliation. ‘The 
moral of which is,” said she; “that lamps 
should be trimmed,” replied he, ‘but 
not with point lace.” — Wide-Awake. 


A CLASS DISTINCTION. 


Apropos of Sunday-school, and the 
ignorance of the Bible: Last year in 
England, on entering the kitchen one 
evening I found our landlady Mrs. A., 
diligently turning over the leaves of her 
Bible. ‘Can you tell me where I can 
find the account of the final destructio 
of Jerusalem ?” she asked, | 

‘‘Not in the Old Testament, most cer- 
tainly,”’ was the reply, “for it took place 
after the time of Christ.” } 

To her question as to the exact date, 
being unable myself to give it, I said, 
“Your Bible Class teacher could tell 
you.” 

But I had touched upon a sensitive 
point, 

“The Bible Class! I do not go to 
the Bible Class !” she replied with con- 
siderable warmth. ‘That is for another 
class of women—the poor. women’” 

It is true ; even in the Sunday-schools 
of England the lines of class distinction 
are drawn. Lady So-andSo comes in 
to give the prizes, and it is considered a 
great condescension on her part. And 
the lodging-house keeper refuses to at- 
tend the same class whose members in- 
clude the laundress who washes for her 
lodgers.—F. A. H., in March Wide 
Awake. 


JUDGMENT IN COOKERY. 


If cookery were only on exact science, 
then weights, measures, temperatures 
and exact time could always be given, 
and not so much left to the jwdgment of 
the cook. Unfortunately, few house- 
keepers have real good judgment and in- 
ventiveness ; the latter is especially nec- 
esary where economy is important. 

Dainty cooking, not such as tempt 
men to gluttony, is what our housewives 
should study. A good table does not 
depend upon the amount of money 
spent, but the manner in which it is 
spent. Let every scrap yield all the 
nourishment in its power. Let every 
mistress turn her hand toscientific cook- 
ing for three months, and, with her in- 
telligence, she will serve better. meals 


than two-thirds of the so-called cooks. 


—Table Talk. | 
MODESTY RECEIVES ITS REWARD. 


_ The modest violet is occupying an ex- 
alted: position just at present. Florists 
say that it is by far the most popular of 
all the blossoms, and it is in favor equally 
with both sexes, while the subtle perfume 
is used generally, and in divers ways. 
The various perfume-pouches, pillows 
and sachets_of all kinds, that are used so 
lavishly in every fashionable drawing- 
room, are for the most part violet scent- 
ed; the belle’s dainty silver bonbonneire 
is filled with glace violets, she relieves 
her occasional hoarseness with violet loz- 
engers, and bathes in violet-perfumed 
water, with violet-scented soap. -It isa 
matter of congratulation that the odor is 
pleasingly delicate, or we should soon 
beg for respite. — Table-Talk. 


Five hundred children under 10 years 


of age, says the London Weekly Times 
and Echo, were taken into custody last 
year in London “drunk and incapable.” / 


Hi effect produced by Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Colds, Coughs, Croup, 
and Sore Throat are, in most cases, im- 
mediately relieved 
by the use of this 
wonderful remedy. 
It strengthens the 
aie vocal organs, allays 
am irritation, and pre- 
“ay vents the inroads of 
Consumption; in 
2 every stage of that 
dread disease, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
aS toral relieves cough- 
ing and induces 
refreshing rest. 
‘‘T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


-off on one skirts if one dared to move. | 


in my family for thirty years and have 
always found it the best remedy for 
croup, to which complaint my children 
have been subject.’’—Capt. U. Carley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“From an experience of over thirt 
years in the sale of proprietary medi- 
cines, I feel justified in recommending 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One of the 
best recommendations of the Pectoral is 
the enduring quality of its popularity, it 
being more salable now than it was 
twenty-five: years ago, when its great 
success was considered marvelous.”— | 
R. S. Drake, M. D., Beliot, Kans. 

‘“‘My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had 
almost given up hope of her recovery. 
Our family physician, a skilful man and 
of large experience, pronounced it use- 
less to give her any more medicine ; 
saying that he had done all it was pos- 
sible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As alast resort, we determined 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can 
truly say, with the most happy results. 
After taking a few doses she seemed to 
breathe easier, and, within a week, was 
out of danger. We continued giving the 
Pectoral until satisfied she was entirely 

- well. This has given me unbounded faith 
in the preparation, and I recommend it 
confidently to my customers.’’—C. O, 
Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

For Colds and Coughs, take 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 
SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIREOTORS: 
CoLUMBUS President 
BOvEE & TOY. Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish; Percy, Meyer, A. W. 


Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M : 
Branch, L. O. Morton, John, 
Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 
Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Cole, N. P. Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Palmer, W. E. 
Decker, Chas. W. Peckham, E. R. 
Doble, Abner. Peterson, Lewis. 
Dorn, D.S. Pierce, Henry. 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 


Robinson, A. J. 


Ellert, L. R. 
Savage, John E. 


English, Jno. F. 


Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev.W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’]. 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 


Starbird, A. W. 


Goddard, 0. M. 
Stevens, A. K. 


Halsted, J. L. 


Hamilton, J. T. Stone, O. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Taylor, John. 
Henderson, John. Tharp, E. N. 
Herring, R. Toy, George D. 


Upham, Isaac. 


Hilborn, 8. G. 
Warren, Rev. J. H. 


Jewell, James Gray. 


Kerr, David. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, F. A. 
Knorp, A. F. Weill, Raphael. 
Logan, M. H. Wertheimer, E. 
Lyon, W. 8 Wilson, James K. 


Wilson, T. K. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 
Eagle Fuse Works. 
Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 


Tape, Oement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. -_ lyr 


G M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


_(PRAOTITIONER oF Homaoratzy,) 
1256 Turk Street, - #° San Francisco; 


Office Hours: 1104 P.m. Usually at home 
at 9a.m.and7 P.M. 
apr18-tf 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 
(HOMEOPATHIC) 
Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to3 p.m, 


Griswold 


as Fomoved to.... 


1101 YAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8ST 


| Kincaid, Distric 


Con gregational Directory. 


OONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 


FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCOH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A mM. 
and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. w. and 
7:30 p. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:80 a. mw. and 
12:30 ep. m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday . 
7.30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school,12:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUBCH—South side Green stroet, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rey. 
J.Spencer Voorhees Pastor. Sunday services, 
11a. m. and7:30P.m; Sunday-school, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. m. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHUROH—Southwest corner ‘Sey- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m, 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 P. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—5388 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Fdinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 Pp. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Sunday-school at 12:30 Pp. mu. 

SEVENTH: AVENUE HAPEL—Corner Sevy- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M. 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Union streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t. Sunday-school at 3 Pp. m. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 


Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rey.” 


J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 303 California street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Boston and Chicago, 


Secretaries-—Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Rev. 
Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. Treasurer—E. I aw- 
rence Bernard. Business Manager— Wililam 
F. Whitman, Oongregational House Boston. 
Publications for sale at 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. 
AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rey. 
J.B. Olark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. : 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secreta ry—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 


Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Treasurer—H.W.Hub- | 


bard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, Agent, 940 


Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss.Association, ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O, Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥Y. Secretary for 


California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- . 


teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 

AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon §S. Ward. . Rev. Wm. 
‘*-eretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
avenue. Secre and Treasurer— 
ohn F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 282 Sut 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, | 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
CAL. W. O. T. U. 

182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francigco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address is 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 3348. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 
| | Importers and Jobbers of 

HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES,. BASKETS, AXE 


HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


| HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
| SOAP, BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 


ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Font St. 


San Francisco. 
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THE PactFic: San FRANCISCO, Cat. 


Aprit 3, 1889. 


« 


Ghe ucitic, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,Sanm Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THz Pa- 
orrio for one year. THE Paoctric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 


- 859 Market street; also at the drug store of 


David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3, 1889. 


A’ returning missionary of Presbyte- 
rian proclivities, going through our city 
a few days ago, said to an inquirer about 
the proposed “union ” in Japan, “Yes, 
the Congregationalists are to give up the 
most in bulk; the Presbyterians in qual- 
ity.” This “quality” consists of the dif- 
ference between the ‘Apostles’ Creed,” 
as a symbol of belief, and the Westmin- 
ster Catechism, as a symbol of belief. 
What a fallacy is here! Notice, they 
give up no belief, but only a particular 
symbol of that belief—keeping the be- 
lief itself, all the same. So, the Presby- 
terians, as we. have often alleged, in this 
proposed “union” give up nothing but a 
particular sign, yielding nothing else 
whatever, unless a name peculiar to 
Presbyterianism. On the other hand, 
the Congregationalists are required, by 
the proposed terms of “union,” to give 
up absolutely everything peculiar to Con- 
gregationalism, and merge themselves, 
name and all, into all that is peculiar to 
Presbyterianism. This is so clear that 
the applying of chemical terms (of ‘‘quan- 
titative and qualitative analysis”) to the 
case cannot conceal the fact. In the 
proposed “union,” in fancy the Presby- 
terian churches yield something; in fact, 
nothing. In theory, they give up some- 
thing; in practice, nothing. In form 
and name, they seem to change slightly; 
but, substantially, not at all, since they 
will go on teaching, preaching and man- 
aging just as before, changed in no es- 
sential of belief or practice. But, in the 
proposed “union,” the Congregational 
churches, while doctrinally teaching and 
preaching as before, are expected to ig- 
nore all that is peculiar to their Congre- 
gational polity, and to allow to be built 
up over them an elaborate system of 
bonds, limitations, courts and combina- 
tions destructive of their original liber- 
ties, from which there is no appeal to the 
people themselves, but appeals enough, 
long and wearisome, to higher bodies 
and larger organizations; and appeals 
possible to be taken -back again, and up 
again, almost endlessly. The system is 
octopus-like, so that when churches go 
only part way in, and think they will 
preserve their autonomy, and keep a 
measure of independence, there are al- 
ways legs or arms to spare by which such 
churches are finally caught, and drawn 
in to the very center of the creature al- 
most before they are aware of their fate. 
But, Presbyterianism is not the worst 
‘‘ism”’ in the world? No, nor is it the 
best, by along way. Let all the churches 


in every land, that are joyful in the: 


rights, liberties, immunities and glories 
of our Congregational churches (obtain- 
ed at what a cost, through prayer and 
tears and blood), abide in them, be loyal 
to them, and thank God for them for- 
ever. “ 

The Samoan Conference at Berlin will 
shortly meet, but under the shadow of 
a great disaster. Last Saturday the tele- 
graph spread all over the world unexpect- 
ed and sad intelligence from the South- 
ern seas. It is said that the war fleet in 
Samoan waters had perished, wrecked 
by a gale that had driven the ships on 
shore from their anchorage in the harbor 
of Apia, or had buried them beneath the 
waves. The gale raged on the rsth and 
16th of March (the equinoctial gale of 
the autumn there, as far as one is possi- 
ble in latitude 13 degrees south) and 
must have blown with unprecedented 
fury. Only the Calliope of the Eng- 
lish navy escaped, and that only by get- 
ting up steam, suddenly, and putting out 
to sea. Two American ships are sunken, 
total wrecks; one, the Nipsic, is beached 
and may be saved. Two German ves- 
sels are sunken, total wrecks, and one, 
the Olga, is beached and may be saved. 
The loss of life is astonishing. Forty- 
three perished from the American vessels, 
and ninety-six from those of the Germans, 
A marvelous tornado it must have been 
to make such havoc in the little harbor 
of Apia, defended, by its coral reef. 
And it made no distinction between “the 


good and the evil,” those contending for 
law and order, and those seeking to im- 
pose new laws upon the islanders. Such 
an occurrence is without precedent in 
modern times, if in any times ; and it 
shows how powerless the strongest hu- 
man constructions are in the grip of nat- 
ural forces, when these become terrific in 
their play. Let us hope that there was a 
voice of God in the storm to which all 


parties to the recent contention will de- 
voutly listen. 


Our Advent friends over the bay dis- 
claim setting any date for the second 
coming of Christ. But they teli us that 
Mr. Miller was not mistaken in assuring 
the world that a signal event occurred in 
1844. But that event was the cleansing 
of the sanctuary in the heavens. That 
was a convenient way which this branch 
of Adventists embraced of getting out of 


| this embarrassment, For who could veri- 


fy their statement? One might as well 
affirm that the bread and wine of the 
Lord’s supper are changed at a certain 
moment into the body and blood of the 
Lord. Who can deny it of his own 
knowledge? So if Mr. or Mrs, White 
say that in 1844 Christ began the cleans- 
ing of the heavenly sanctuary, they have 
said something safe tosay. They do 
not risk any immediate chance of being 
found out mistaken. But it is rather 
different with the Rev. Mr. Baxter. of 
England. For he fixes dates to some- 
thing which might be tested. He tells 
us that Boulanger is indicated in 
prophecy, and that in connection with 
him the greatest war is about to break 
out, and that at about 1:40 Tuesday 
morning, March 5, 1896, Christ will 
appear to raise the dead, when 144,000 
Adventists will be caught up in the air, 
and that the end of this age will occur 
April 11, t901. Now, Mr. Baxter runs 
some risk in fixing these dates. But 


our Adventists of the Saturday-keeping | 


variety can keep on telling us what hap- 
pened in 1844, and no man has come 
from the sanctuary above to expose the 
truth or falsity of their declaration. They 
are a canny and prudent set of men. If 
one is going to dispose of the year 1844, 
we do not see how it could be more 
shrewdly disposed of than by transferring 
the event which then occurred into the 
unseen world. That world tells no tales 
of those who interpret the prophecies. 


Speaking of the disadvantages, morally, 
of New York city, owing to its being “the 
entrepot of nearly all the Old Worid im- 
migration,” C, Loring Brace, certainly 
an expert and most capable of judgment, 
says the bulk of this immigration is of 
the best material, but the residuum is of 
the poorest Europe can deliver. We are 
led to think, by the fashionable cant 
which just now lays all the stress of dan- 
ger to the republic on the foreign ele- 
ment, that the first part of Mr. Brace’s 
remark needs to arrest attention. The 
noisy and corrupt portions of the incom- 
ing thousands strike the observation and 
make a convenient scape-goat for us, 
while we forget the long line of patient, 
frugal and orderly people from over the 
seas who are making their homes among 
us. Having written so far, we looked 
over the article of Rev. M. W. Mont- 
gomery, in the Congregationalist, only 
to be confirmed in our conviction. For 
he shows that the relative proportion of 
foreign-born and native population re- 
mains nearly stationary. That the native 
whites rear as many children as foreign- 
ers, and that the quality on the whole of 
immigration is improving rather than de- 
teriorating. We ought not to be obliv- 
ious to what our perils are from this in- 
coming of the world’s peoples, but our 
fears ought not to be of the panicky sort. 
What we need to do is, first of all, to be 
thoroughly aggressive in our missionary 
work ; and, second, to have good and 
strong men in civil station, with thorough- 
going legislation, notably for the de- 
struction of the saloon. ee 


Twenty-five years ago John Bright was 
almost as wonderful a man as W. E. 
Gladstone, and even more popular than 
he in America, because he so thoroughly 
and lovingly sided with the North during 
the civil war. John Bright was not such 
an orator as Gladstone, but in his palmy 
days he could make such a handsome, 
vigorous and telling speech as rarely falls 
from human lips. For years these two 
men were mutual admirers, almost lov- 
ers, and their personal friendship was not 
broken by the political divergence of the 
last few years. Mr. Bright has not been 
well since his conscientious separation 
from the Liberal party. That separation 
seemed to break his heart, and his more 
than seventy years were against him. 
And, after a long struggle with disease, 
he has died, successful, wealthy, full -of 
years, full of virtues, full of honors. Who 
does not say, “Peace to his ashes, joy to 
his memory, life to his soul”? 


_ We regard the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Bartlett, of Dartmouth, concerning 
the sending of a delegation of wise men 
to Japan, by the ‘‘American Board,” as 


gation, going now, and being there prior 
to and at the time of the next meeting 
to discuss the proposed further “union” 
of churches in that Empire, might do a 
work which would be of lasting benefit 
to the churches now, and to the Christian 
cause in Japan for generations to come. 
The more we hear from that country the 
more we are convinced that the Congre- 
gational churches have been some of 
them precipitate in action and without a 
full understanding of the sort of scheme 
into which they were urged to hurry 
themselves. 


It is stated that when in 1874 the pro- 
fessorship foundations in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary were put at $80,000 
each, each foundation yielded at 7 per 
cent. $5,000 yearly. As it is impossible 
to net more than 5 per cent., an effort is 
making to raise each foundation to 
$100,000. When in 1869-71 the first 
funds of $25,000 each were raised for 
the Pacific Seminary at 12 per cent. the 
professors received for atime each $3,000. 
Now, and for several years past, on the 


| same principal, the salary reaches $1, 500. 


It is evident that the endowment in our 
Seminary ought to be $50,000 at least 


It looks a little as if Dr. Shedd’s re- 
cent volume on dogmatics might reopen 


lems that have perplexed theologians from 
the days of Augustine to those of Edwards 
and his successors. And if the new head 
of Princeton is understood to be of the 
higher Calvinism, must not the moder- 
aie variety break out afresh somewhere; 


but in what Seminary except at Lane, 
perhaps? 


The Truth is the very significant name 
of the well filled four page weekly paper, 
published by McCollough & Keith, 312 
Post street, this city, representing the 
Christian ” church on this coast. Rey. 
Dr. T. D. Garvin is the worthy pastor of 


the Central church of that denomination 
in this city. 


A correspondent of the Christian 
World, London, has been examining a 
set of stucco casts of medallions of the 
popes, and he finds that from 1,523 to 
1,700, A. D,, twenty-two popes so repre- 
sented had moustaches and beards, but 


since 1,700 all the popes were represent- 
ed shaven. | 


Anent of our allusion the other day to 
the extensive use of the scapular in Ro- 
mish circles, there was found on the 
breast of Piggott, the infamous informer, 


a scapular with the letters “I, H. S,” 
ghd a cross. | 


— 


An event of a notable character was 
the late celebration of the goth birthday 
of Dr. Dollinger of Munich, the eminent 
historical scholar and old Catholic leader. 


In the destruction of our churches by 
the Standing Order of New England there 
are a very few things that give some sat- 
isfaction. After the churches of New 
York and Ohio had been subdued and 
carried over to Presbyterianism, and the 
Standing Order men thought there was 
no place in the Presbyterian Church for 
them but the top, the old Irish-Scotch 
Presbyterians let them know that the top 
was not their place, and put them on the 
outside. ‘The new school were kept on 
the outside thirty years, until they were 
willing to take their place at the bottom, 
where they now are. When the Standing 
Order attempted to force union upon 
Iowa, a part of the Presbyterians resisted 
and after a severe struggle prevented any 
union. Rev. A. L. Rankin, a native of 
Ohio, now of this city, of Scotch-Irish 
blood, his father and brothers Presby- 
terian ministers, who was at Lane Sem- 
inary during part of the thirty years’ war, 
had seen too much of union and the 
damage it had been to both Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches to be caught 
in the delusion, He was then a Presby- 
terlan pastor, and led the opposition to 
any union. Father Turner lived to heart- 
ily thank him for the defeat, This defeat 
left our churches to use their resources 
for their own benefit, and accounts for 
their success in Iowa, 


It is estimated that 20,000 immigrant 
girls who seek our shores through the 
great national gateway, Castle Garden, 
are annually lost to purity through the 
lack of systematic effort to protect and 
instruct them in their chosen work— 
domestic service. The Sunshine Mis- 
sion aims to meet this great need by es- 
tablishing homes for the training of these 
girls. It is hoped that the ‘Sunshine” 
work of prevention may some time dispel 
forever the need of “Midnight Missions” 
of reformation. 


in 


- According to The Brewer’s Journal 
the five old prohibition States—Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont—show a decreased production 
during 1887 and 1888 of 78,589 barrels 
of beer, while the high license States of 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska and Michi- 


gan show an increased production of 
| 253,114 barrels, | 


one of urgent importance, Such a dele- 


down to the center the insoluble prob- |. 


FROM PORTLAND, OR. | 


A most excellent work. is being carried 
on by Mr. Noel H. Jacks, Traveling Sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. for the Pacific 
Northwest. For several weeks past he 
has been actively engaged in British Col- 
umbia, addressing the people on Y. M. 
C. A. work in Vancouver, New West- 
minster and Victoria. The result of the 
effort at Vancouver was given you two 
years ago. On the roth and r1th of 
March an enthusiastic meeting was held 
at New Westminster in honor of the ar- 
rival of the new General Secretary, Mr. 
C. A. Davie, and the sum of $600 raised 
for general purposes. The next day the 
local newspaper of the place came out in 
a column of strong editorial indorsement, 
and earnestly urged that hearty and gen- 
ous support be given by the community 
in general to Y. M. C. A. work in all 
branches. 

In Seattle, at a meeting held about 
three weeks ago in the interests of the 
Y. M. C. A., $12,500 was raised for buy- 
ing a lot, and, afterwards, $15,000 to- 
wards constructing a building, the erec- 
tion of which will begin shortly. In Ta- 
coma, following the. work at Seattle, a 
meeting was held, at which one hundred 
young men were present. After an ad- 
dress by several persons, Mr. Jacks 
among the number, forty-nine persons re- 
sponded with subscriptions, ranging from 
$5 to $250, making a total of $3,555 to- 
wards erecting a building. The canvass 
will be prosecuted vigorously until a suf- 
ficient amount is raised to build a suit- 
able Y. M. C. A. building for the young 
men of Tacoma. 

The spring meeting of the Willamette 
Association will be held with the church 
at Forest Grove, Tuesday, April 23d. 


to meet expenses of the General State 
Association, such as dues to National 
Council, Registrar’s salary, printing min- 
utes, programmes, etc.? Also, is the sum 
required for this purpose raised before- 
hand and sent up to the meeting of the 
Association, thus having the money on 
hand to pay bills when due, or do you 
wait until after the annual meeting of the 
Association before beginning to try to 
collect from the churches? We in Ore- 
gon have mainly followed the latter plan. 
We frequently have talked of the former 
method, as often resolved that we would 
carry it out, but the resolution has had 
about as much effect as that of a toper 
on New Years day. Most of our 
churches do pay some time or other, to 
their credit be it said, though an occa- 
sional one, I am sorry to say, positively 
refuses to pay a cent, claiming that the 
General Association has noright, through 
a committee or otherwise, to levy an as- 
sessment for expenses of any sort upon 
them. 
of your experiences in California. It 
occurs to me that a little—yes, a good 
deal—of missionary effort is required 
among some of our people in this State 
and in Washington Territory. I believe 
that we ought, as churches, to contribute 
willingly any needed sum to properly 
place before the world the work of our 
Association, as embodied in the minutes 
of each annual meeting, and that such 
minutes ought to be a faithful record of 
all transactions growing out of our gen- 
eral church work. 

Rev. I. D. Driver, after two more Sab- 
baths, will vacate the pulpit of the East 
Portland M. E. Church, and begin work 
as subscription agent for the hospital 
soon to be erected in East Portland un- 
der the auspices of the M. E. church. 
Mr. Driver is probably the best Bible 
scholar in this State, and one of the 
ablest men in his denomination. 

Rev. William D. Westervelt, pastor of 
the Second Congregational church of 
Denver, Colorado, has been appointed 
Missionary Superintendent to Hawalian 
Islands. He is in the East at present, 
and will sail for the Islands some time in 
April. 
this church in 1882, and during his pas- 
torate has built up a strong and prosper- 
ous church and Sabbath-school. 

Mr. Robert G. Lee (colored) was ad- 
mitted to practice in the courts of Wash- 
ington Territory at Seattle, by Judge 
Thomas Burke, a short time ago. Mr. 
Lee came to this coast from Springfield, 
Illinois, a few weeks since, where he 
first studied and was admitted to the 
bar. He is the first of his race to be- 
come an attorney in his adopted Terri- 
tory. 

Bishop Morris of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church has arranged for a course 
of lectures by laymen on biblical sub- 
jects at Trinity church. The first will 
be given during the present week by 
Judge George H. Williams upon ‘The 
Divinity of Christ.” 


At the First church this morning there | 


was not a vacant seat. The erection of 
a new house of worship is becoming a 
vital necessity. Plans for the same are 
being considered and ere long will take 
definite shape. 

A meeting will be held on Thursday 
evening next to consider the advisability 
of holding a ten days’ musical institute 
under the leadership of Professor Wer- 
schkul, who is anaccomplished musician 
and a leader of recognized ability. 

Mr. Clapp’s sermon this morning was 
upon * Christ and the World,” his text 
being John xviii: 36. The conflict be- 
tween a Christian life and worldly life 
was clearly shown. The isolation. of 
Christ from the world was vividly por- 
trayed, and the fact of his being in the 
world and yet not. of it was strongly set 
forth. All were earnestly exhorted to 
make the will of God their choice, taste, 
and ambition, and so exemplify the 
teachings of our Saviour while upon 
earth, GrorGE H, Himes, . 
| March 24,1889. 


What is your method for raising funds 


I would like to know something | 


Mr. Westervelt began serving 


Religteus Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
The last Monday Club was well at- 


tended, eighteen members being present 


and eleven visitors. Among the visitors 
was Rev. H. L. Hammond, of Chicago, 
and Colonel C. E. Dailey, of Los Ange- 
les. Rev. Dr. George S. F. Savage, of 
Chicago, addressed the Club on “Rem- 
iniscences of Early Work in the North- 
west,” 

Dr. Savage expressed his joy at meet- 
ing with us. The bonds of union be- 
tween us and the interior States are 
strong. Fourteen graduates of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary are Jabor- 
ing on this Coast. He went to Chicago 
in 1847 as a home missionary. Then 
there were but two hundred and fifty 
Congregational churches west of Ohio ; 
now there are eighteen hundred. There 
was no Congregational church in Chicago 
until four years after. 


In planting Congregational churches 
in the Southwest pioneers met with two 
difficulties which he would mention. 
One was the plan of union with the 
Presbyterians. Dr. Savage wastold by 
Professor Woods at Andover that Presby- 
terianism was better for the West than 
Congregationalism. Congregational stu- 
dents were taught that our order was for 
an intelligent, homogeneous people, but 


‘that Presbyterianism was better for the 


heterogeneous people of the newer States. 
The consequence was that Congrega- 
tional ministers and people went into 
Presbyterian churches and became their 
strength. The first Presbyterian church 
in Chicago was organized by good 
Rev. Jeremiah Porter, and every one of 
its ministers since has been a Congrega- 
tionalist. This sort of a union aroused 
a bitterness of feeling. The home mis- 
sionary superintendents in most of the 
States favored the organization of Presby- 
terian churches. In 1852, at a conven. 
tion held in Albany, New York, the plan 
of union was abolished. Dr. Savage 
was at this convention. The testimony 
of Western men was such that those who 
entered the convention, like Dr. Hum- 
phrey who presided, in favor of the union, 
came to oppose it and vote against its 
longer continuance. 


A second difficulty mentioned as be- 
ing in the way of the early establish- 


‘ment of Congregational churches was 


the charge of doctrinal unsoundness. 
In 1853 Dr. Savage was present at the 
meeting of the General Association in 
Massachusetts, and made the statement 
that nineteen-twentieths of the Congre- 
gational ministers in the West were from 
New England institutions, and that the 
members of the churches were from 
New England, and that the same doc- 
trines were held in the West as in New 
England. 


The early educational ‘institutions of 
the West, of the highest grades, were or- 
ganized on the union plan—all the col- 
leges, except Iowa College. Some of 
the colleges had a theological depart- 
ment, but this did not work well, so it 
was resolved to establish a theological 
seminary. The proposition was made 
to make a union seminary, but the Pres- 
byterians declined to unite. In March, 
1854, a meeting was held at Chicago for 
conference. In September a convention 
of all our churches west of Ohio was 
called, the result of which was organiza- 
tion, a charter, and the opening of the 
seminary in 1858, with three professors 
—Drs. Bartlett, Haven and Fisk. This 
seminary is the child of the churches. 
Each church has the right to a dele- 
gate in the meeting which elects trustees. 
The seminary has between five and six 
hundred graduates, and one hundred 
and forty-five students now in attend- 
ance, It is worth all it has cost in im- 
pressing Congregationalism on the West. 


Our first newspaper in the Northwest 
was the Prairie Herald, which was the 
organ of both Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. But the union did not 
work well; Congregationalists were too 
radical, It was sold out to us, and after- 
wards merged in the Congregational 
Herald, which was suspended during 
the war. In 1870 the Advance was 
started; $60,000 was sunk in the venture, 
but now it is a great helper. 


Congregationalists of the Northwest 
have done their share in organizing and 


‘supporting Missionary Societies. 


Dr. Savage said that, while in early 
days there was much jealousy between 
us and the Presbyterians, now there is 
none. Weare too strong for jealousy. 
We have 18 churches in Chicago, and 


50 in Chicago and the immediate vicin- | 


ity. 

By request, Rev. Mr. Hammond fol- 
lowed with interesting remarks. He 
graduated at Oberlin, and with his broth- 
er, Col. Hammond, organized the First 
Congregational church in Detroit, in 
1844. The union with the Presbyterians 
worked so badly that a convention, in 
which nine States was represented, was 
called at Michigan City, Ind., in 1846, 
where it was resolved that the union 
should cease. Mr. Hammond spoke 
very highly of Deacon Philo Carpenter, 
who went to Chicago in 1832, when it 
had only two hundred people. He or- 
ganized a prayer-meeting and circulated 
the first temperance pledge. ‘ He led off 
in the organization of the First Congre- 
gational church. 


PresidentBartlett of Dartmouth College 
will address the Club next Monday on 
“Results of Discussions, to the Present 
Time, on the Early Biblical History.” 
Recollect the place is the parlor of the 
Y. M. C. A. oh Sutter street, and the 


time 1:30 o’clock P. M, 


Rev. Dr. Barrows preached in the 
First church morning and evening. The 
morning audience was very large, many 
strangers being present. He preached 
from the text, “Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost.” 


Rev. Dr. Savage preached in Plymouth 
church in the morning. 

Evangelist Burnell was at the Third 
church in the evening, and is holding 
meetings there this week. 


At Bethany church, in the evening, 
was held the bi-monthly meeting of the 
Band of Hope. Nine signed the pledge. 


Rev. Charles F. Wood preached a4 
sermon at Olivet in the evening, to boys, 
among whom, in that church, there is 
some religious interest. Congregations 
are much larger in the new church. 


Baptist church baptized three in the 
evening. 

Mr. Armstrong, a student in the Sem- 
inary, preached an illustrated sermon in 
the evening at Gilroy. 


Evangelist John Currie had full houses 
and much interest at the Golden Gate 
church, Oakland, where he is continuing 
to hold meetings this week. — 


Rev. W. W. Scudder hopes to have 
Evangelist Currie and Singer, Stebbins at 
his church in Alameda next week. He 
preached on “Salt” Sunday morning. 


- Revs, Clapp of East Oakland and 
Madge of Haywards exchanged pulpits 
last Sabbath. 


Chaplain Rowell preached on the 
“Great and Wide Sea” to his sailors with 
good. results. 


Presbyterian church at San Rafael. 


of the Second church, Oakland, where 
he is always heard with pleasure. 


Professor Dwinell preached in Ply- 
mouth-avenue church, Oakland. 


Rev. C. N. Flanders preached to his 
people at Martinez the first of a series of 
sermons on the “Scripture Emblems of 
Heaven.” His subject was “The 
Throne.” 


The audiences at Lorin were unusual- 
ly large, and the sermons unusually 
good, with the promise of several addi- 
tions to the church next Sabbath. 


Rev. W. N. Meserve preached at 
Stockton. He reports good audiences, 
especially in the evening. We are sorry 
to learn that Rev. Ezra J. Riggs has re- 
signed his pulpit at Stockton and gone 
East. | 


The monthly church social was given 
by the members of the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, San Jose, and their pro- 
gramme well carried out. 


Rev. George Morris spent last Sab- 
bath in Riverside, preaching in the 
Christian church in the morning and in 
the M. E. church at night. 


The congregation in Angelo camp on 
last Sabbath voted to organize a Congre- 
gational church, and appointed a com- 
mittee of three to perfect the organization. 
We hope to see the Congregational Bish- 
op with. others of his brethren up this 
way soon. Com. 

March 25, 1889. 


The annual meeting of the Bay Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary, Oakland, Cal., Mon- 
day, April 15th. Appointments are as 
follows: Sermon, Dr. Dwinell; alternate, 
Brother Starr; essay, Brother Rankin; 
alternate, Brother Marty; review, Brother 
Cooke; alternate, Brother Wikoff ; exege- 
sis (Ps. Ixv), Dr. Pond; text for plans, 
Joel ili: 14. | 

The minutes and statistics are in the 
hands of the printers. The statistics for 
Southern California have been tabulated 
by Rev. J. T. Ford; those for the rest of 
the State by myself. From these two re- 
ports I have retabulated, in alphabetical 
order, the reports from the whole State, 
and have forwarded them, with the re- 
port for Nevada, to Rev. H. A. Hazen, 
Boston, for the Year-Book. For report 
of Statistical Secretary see another col- 
umn, H. E. J. 

March 29th. 

MurPHy’s.—DEArR PAciFic: The peo- 
ple in the mountains believe in sociabil- 
ity even when the sky is dark and threat- 
ening for days and days. March 2zoth, 


crowd of people to attend a “ Basket 
Social,” conducted by the ladies of the 
Congregational Church. A literary and 
musical programme preceded the social. 
After the programme the baskets were 
auctioned off; cake, lemonade and home- 
made candy were furnished at reasonable 
rates. All seemed to enjoy themselves 
heartily ; especially those who realized 
$50 from the social, On Sabbath even- 
ing, March 24th, the little church was 
filled and an attentive audience listened 
to the presentation of the ‘Sabbath 
Question.” The W. C. T. U’s Sabbath 
pledge was circulated and a few signers 
secured. On Wednesday evening, March 
27th, the young people meet to organize 
a Y. P.S.C.E. We hope to write 
more about this meeting next time. 


Turtock.—I enclose notice of the 
death of little Nellie Baldwin, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. S, Baldwin, members of 
our congregation. She died Friday night, 
22d. She was some six years old—a 
little tender flower just budding into 
beautiful qualities of life and attractive- 
ness. Her death was preceded by weeks 
of great suffering, until the “Divine Mas- 
ter,” the “Loving Shepherd ” gathered 
the little lamb to the “heavenly fold.” 
The. funeral services were held in the 
Congregational Church at g Pp. M. on the 
25th, conducted by the pastor, assisted 
by the pastor of the M. E. church. A 


very large congregation followed the re- 


Rev. F. M. Washburn of the Free 


President Bartlett preached in the ; 


Rev. Walter Frear supplied the pulpit | 


in the Temperance Hall gathered a large 
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mains to the last resting 
living, wherewe buried in tears and sad- 
ness, yet in hope and faith, to rest until 
the resurrection morn, all\ that was mor- 
tal of our little friend. The bereaved 
family have the sympathies of a large 
circle of sympathizing friends and neigh- 
bors, and above all the consolation 
of His word who said, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” L. N. BARBER. 
March 27, 1889. 
EASTERN. 


A church was organized at Lake Gage, 
Ind., two weeks since. | 

The First church, Madison, Wis., re- 
ceived 64 March 17th. 

The church at Jewell Junction, Ia., re- 
ceived 16 March 17th, 

The church at Weeping Water, Neb., 
has had many accessions. 

A Norwegian church of 20 was organ- 
ized at Jersey City March 17th. 

A new church was dedicated at Saw- 
yer, Berrien county, Mich., March 17th. 


A great revival at Stuart, la.—43 unit- 
ed with the church March 17th; more to 


come. 


The church at Painesville, O., receiv-. 


ed 24 March 17th—46 have been added 
the past year. 

The new church of sixty-seven at Mat- 
toon, Mich., is gathered from the revival 
services held there by Rev. J. M. Suther- 
land, 

Rev. W. A. Wishler (Lutheran) has 
conducted a union-meeting at Eureka, 
Kan.; 33 have united with the Congre- 
gational church. 


Free Baptists, Congregationalists and 
Methodists unite in building a meeting- 
house in Pillsbury, Minn. Dr. J. F. 
Locke, Free Baptist, will continue to 
minister to the people. 

A council was called to meet, April 
2d, to receive into the Kalamazo Asso- 
ciation the church at Constance, Mich., 
recently formed by the merging of the 
Reformed and Presbyterian churches 
into a Congregational church. 


EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


Real estate is very lively and advanc- 
ing rapidly at Spokane Falls. 

A large force of men have begun work 
on the Spokane and Northern Railroad, 
leading from this city to the Colville 
country, and from thence to the Cana- 
dian Pacific. A company has_ been 
formed and incorporated, which proposes 
to build a road from Spokane to Post 
Falls, where it will connect with steamers 
to Lake Cour d’Alene and on to Lake 
Pend d’Oreille, and thence to the new 
mines of Chloride, and from thence east 
to Missoula, to a connection with Hill’s 
Manitoba system. All this indicates 
more men and money. ‘The opportun- 
ities are great and many. We are still 
laying foundations. It is our privilege, 
as well as the heroic ones’ who have gone 
before us, to do work that will tell, the 
fruits of which will bless future genera- 
tions. The Macedonian call, ‘Come 
and help us,” comes from all directions, 
the Big Bend and O’Kanogan countries, 
the Colville, Salmon River, Cour d’Alen-, 
Chloride and Cotenac mining districts. 
How sad in view of all this that the 
command has gone out from New York, 
“No more new work.” While there are 
half a million people coming to our 
shores every year, the majority distribut- 
ed in the western States and Territories, 
that need to be brought in sympathy 
with our national life and our civilization 
and many into sympathy with Christian- 
ity itself, the command is, ‘‘No more 
new work.” While the tide of immigra- 
tion continues to move westward, filling up 
the prairies and building up new towns 
and cities, thousands upon thousands of 
which will be destitute of the privileges 
of the: gospel, unless missionaries are 
sent to them, still the command is, ‘‘No 
more new work.” Is this consistent 
with the motto, “Our country for Christ’’? 


Well has it been said that “the pro- 
blems wherewith the Home Missionary 
Society is dealing, do not relate to the 
church alone, or merely; they are state 
problems of the first importance—pro- 
blems which affect every interest and 
every citizen in the country.” 

Our general missionary, Rev. T. W. 
Walters, writes: ‘‘We must build five 
new churches at once. The people at 
Genesee, Idaho, are full of interest and 
have already subscribed $1000. They 
should receive aid to the amount of $500 
and the loan of an equal amount. At 
Tekoa they are just as wide awake, and 
the need is just as great. Farmington 
also calls. At the latter place they are 
talking about building a Cobleigh 
Memorial Church. Are there not hun- 
dreds that would be willing to contribute 
something in memory of that devoted 
worker, who gave his body a living, 
wholly and acceptable sacrifice in the 
service of the Master? Under the lead 
of Brother Wirt, they are doing nobly at 
Medical Lake. That rapidly growing 
town and summer resort demands more 
t:an an ordinary church edifice. It 
should be made an educational center 
also. Now is the time to push things at 
Deep Creek Falls also, in the Colville 
country, and other pionts. 

The harvest indeed is great, but the 
laborers are few. J. E. 


How to control and finally destroy 
this evil is the great. problem of the hour. 
Its solution is next on the world’s calen- 
dar of progress. The saloon has boldly 
entered politics and it has come to stay 
until vanquished or victorious—Hor. 
William Windom, Secretary of the 
Treasury, July 4, 1887.» 


resting-place of all the : 


‘hve; go and do that and die.” 
New Testament the message of invitation is, 


Mit 


[A seri 
at the nics” Pa 
March 29, 1889.) 

Wé invite your attention fa these words in 
the 28th, 20th and th verses of the 12th chap- 
ter of Matthew: “Come unto mé all ye that la- 
bor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you ‘and learn of 
me, for Iam meek and fowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls; for my yoke Is 
easy and my burden is light.” 

These are the words of the Lord Jesus him- 
self. He was a wonderlul preacher, How full 
of life his words are! Some one said that every 
word Jesus ever uttered was so full of life that 
if you were to take a knife and cut the word it 
would bleed. Every utterance of his divine 
lips was instinct with power, and meaning, and 
force. When he threw the soul, the life, the 
power into one of our words it would fairly 
glisten and glimmer under the force and mean- 
ing he would put into it. 

And these words before us to-night—how in- 
stinct with life, how full of significance! — 
‘‘Come unto me, all ye thai labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 
meek and Jowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.” 

Christ Jesus was not only a Saviour, but he 
was a divine philosopher; and not only a di- 
vine philosopher, but he was a divine physician; 
and the invitation of his text is, ‘‘Come unto 
me. Iam the only one in heaven or earth 
that hath power to save a sinner.” If it was, 
‘‘Go unto the church, or go unto the priest, or 
go unto the Bible, or go where God's people 
pray”; if it was a command to go somewhere, 
it would be a very different message. It is not 
a command to go, but it is an invitation to 
come—‘‘Come unto me.” This is peculiarly 
the term of the New Testament Scriptures. In 
the Old Testament it was, “Go and do this and 
But in the 


*‘Come unto me, the divine philosopher.” He 
understands your case. He is truly acquainted 
with your being. He knows your nature and 
the inspiration of your thought. 
me; come unto me.” Wesee the fourteen hun- 
dred million of men that walk on the face of 
the earth to-day, and they are diseased, they 
are Corrupted, they are heavy laden, conscious- 
ly unhappy. Then see this Divine Being as he 
stretches out his loving hands and his pathetic 
voice gushing forth from a loving heart, 
‘Come unto me; come unto me”—the Divine 
Philosopher, who understands you, the Divine 
Physician, who knows how to heal you and 
save. He is all, and more than all, of these. 
No man can save like Christ; no man could 
think like Christ; no man was ever such a 
physician as Christ. 

Now, I dare assert that in this audience to- 


‘|night there are hundreds of men that say: 


‘‘Mine is a peculiar case. I can understand 
how my neighbor, or the man sitting by me, 
or the one in front of me, can be religious; but 
mine is a peculiar case; nobody’s just like 
mine.” 

Well, now, my friend, in the first place, I 
want to say to you that the Lord never stepped 
out of his way to make a peculiar feller out of 
you. You arrogate to yourself a good deal 
when you stand up before this world, and say: 
‘*The Lord took special pains on me, and he 
made me unlike anybody else in the world, and 
all other men can be religious except me; I am 
built on a peculiar pattern; I am peculiarly 
constructed, intellectually and morally; I ama 
peculiar case.” 

If you knew how many sap-heads were down 
with you in that same style of thinking, you 
would get up above this and try to be religious. 
You would that. If you were just conscious 
this moment how many men of small calibre 
and very limited intellectual resources have 
talked just like that, you would be ashamed of 
your crowd, and march out from that company 
to-night. 

**A p-e-c-u-l-i-a-r case; nobody was ever just 
like me; no, the Lord never made but cne.’’ 
It seems like everybody ought to be sorry he 
made that one, if you are a sample of the 
crowd. 

Now, let me talk to you a moment, friends; 
I know the thoughts and temptations of ,men; 
I have been there; and I want to commend you 
to-night to the Lord Jesus Christ, who knows 
us all, and knows us thoroughly. 


THE DIVINE PHYSICIAN. 


‘‘Come unto me,” said the Philosopher, says 
the Saviour. I commend you to the great Phy- 
sician that never missed the diagnosis of a sin- 
gle case; never missed treating successfully any 
case that was ever put into his hands. Do you 
know the great trouble with physicians is diag- 
nosis? Any physician knows of a remedy for a 
certain disease, but the difficulty is in finding 
out where the trouble is. That’s it. Our best 
physicians in the United States have told me, 
in private conversation, that their most diff- 
cult and intricate practice was with little chil- 
dren—with infants. Ihave asked them, ‘‘Why 
do you say children are the hardest cases to 
treat successfully? Their systems yield more 
readily to treatment, and they are more sensi- 
tive to your remedies than grown people?” The 
physician says, ‘‘Our trouble with children is 
in diagnosis of the case; they can’t talk; they 
can’t tell us what hurts them; they can’t help 
us in the diagnosis; it is difficult to find out 
just what is the matter withthem.” _ 

Now, brother, let me commend you to a 
Physician who never had any trouble with diag- 
nosis, You drive up your wagon in front of a 
carriage maker’s shop to have it fixed; and you 
don’t need toshow the carriage-maker that this. 
spoke is broken, this spring is twisted and a 
tire busted-—bless your life, that feller didn’t- 
get out of that shop until his eye had gone all 
over that vehicle, and he saw every flaw in it, 
and he knows you have come to him to have it 
fixed up! And, when you come to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, a poor old run-down sinner, for re- 
pairs, he will fix you up; you n.edn’t tell him 
what the matter is; his divine eye and loving 
hand will go over you from head to foot, and 
he will find every diseased spot; and he has got 
a remedy, thank God, for every ill known to 
man. I know as well as I know I am living 
that there is no disease that ever attacked hu- 
man nature that God has not a remedy for it. 
Why, you thief, God has a sovereign remedy 
for you—a great big dose of Bible honesty; it 
will cure you for time and eternity; needn’t 
lock up against you any more. Are you a 
drunkard? God’s prescription is, ‘‘Touch not, 
taste not, handle not.” Take it down, old fel- 
ler, and I will go security you will never take 
another drop. Are you anunclean man? Then 
hear God, when he says, ‘‘First pure, and then 
peaceable and gentle and easily to be gntreat- 
ed.” Take that dose and it will cure you. 
Thank God in the apothecary shop of the skies 
there is a remedy that will meet every case, and 
cure you, too! You can go by the judgment of 
this Physician. It won’t be like the case of a 
man who went to see a doctor about his wife, 
and said he would give him $5 to treat her, 
kilt or cure. The doctor went to see his wife, 
and she soon died. He then presented his bill, 
and the man said, 3 | 

won’t pay it.” 

Said the doctor, ‘‘You told me you would 
pay me $5, kill or cure.” ee 

“Did you cure her?” 

you kill her?” 

‘*T don’t owe you a cent; I was to give you 
$5, kill or cure.” . ; 

‘TI will tell you right now, you will never get 


‘such a case as that against the great Physician 
‘ of the soul; he never fails to cure. 


I have no doubt that a good many moral pa- 


‘Come unto | 


| how the Church of God would move on! 
they Jook the preacher in the face, and say, | will give all he has to you. 


tients are a good deal like these physical pa- 
tients; they think they know better than the 
doctor what is the matter, and what remedy to 
take. There are a good many in the 
boneyard that run that schedule. , : 

Hear me. ‘*Come unto me,” said the divine 
Physician. I don’t care where you are broken 
down; I don’t care what your condition may 
be morally; I don’t care if it is everything; the 
Lord Jesus by one prescription of his divine 
grace can heal you, soul and body, for time and 
eternity. There aim’t any question about that. 

Now, I have seen some that wouldn’t 
have a doctor about them at all; they said they 
didn’t believe in doctors. Well, there are just 
such men in the world as that. I don’t know 
but what they are about right. Perhaps, if 
you send for a doctor, you won’t die just then; 
the doctor can make the hearse drive off fora 
few weeks, but it will come back again—no 
doubt about that! | 

But, here is a divine Physician, that heals 
you so gloriously that you will never need 
another physician, and no moral hearse can 
drive up to your front gate to carry you ona 
pilgrimage of death and destruction. 

‘‘Come unto me,” said the divine Physician; 
‘*come! come! I understand your case; I know 
just what your trouble is; I know what your 
difficulties have been; I know your weakness, 
your strength; I know where you have been 
breaking down; I know right where to splice 
you, right where to strengthen you, right where 
the remedy must be applied.” 

Now, that is all I want to know about a 
physician. Whenever I have one of my loved 
ones sick at home, I don’t pay much attention 
to what the doctor says, but I watch his face; 
and, as long as I see an anxious and dissatisfied 
look on my physician’s face, I am bothered 
about my sick one. But, when I see an intel- 
ligent, hopeful and understanding look on the 
physician’s face, I don’t ask him a question. 
As I walk down town, and the neighbors say, 

‘*How is your wife? how is your child?” 

‘Better this morning.” 

‘*How do you know?”’ 

‘‘The doctor’s face said so. I could see in 
his countenance that he understood the case 
and had it in hand.” 

If you see a dissatisfied expression on the 
doctor's face, it shows he don’t understand the 
case, and he don’t know what to do for it. 
You can put that down. — 

But, here is a divine Physician, the physi- 
cian of the soul, that diagnoses the case in the 
twinkling of an eye, and then has a perfect 
remedy that has never failed in its efficiency 
and power to give relief. ‘yet 

But some men in this audience say, ‘‘I don’t 
want any Saviour; I am all right. Like the 
fellow in a delirium—he saw a doctor come in- 
to the room, and he jumps up and orders him 
out of his room. ‘‘I don’t want any doctor; I 
am all right.” Poor sinner, dying with the dis- 
ease of sin—sin-smitten from the crown of your 
head to the soles of your feet—let us send for 
the great Physician of your soul. 

‘‘FHfush! I’m not sick, I am all right.” 

O fool! They say when fever reaches a tem- 
perature of about 106 and 107 that a patient 
don’t know what is the matter with him and he 
don't want anybody to fool with him. So, 
when you see one of these old sinners so close 
to perdition in their wickedness and sin that 
the very fires of torment have got their spirit- 
ual temperature up to 107 they will cuss a 
preacher in a minute and knock him down if. 
he talks to them about religion. I asked a 
physician once the highest point a fever patient 
of his had reached and get well, and he said, 
‘*I have known one case where the fever regis- 
tered 108 and recover, but only one.” When 
a man borders on death and destruction so that 
his fever runs up to where he will laugh at God 
and make fun of religion, he is where only one 
in a million is ever saved. That’s the truth 
about it. | 

I wonder if that is what’s the matter in this 
city? I wonder if we are bordering on disease 
and sin and on the lines of destruction until we 
have reached a point that there is no help, no 
remedy, no power that can heal the delirium. | 

*‘Come untc me.” Oh, what a blessing to a 
sin-cursed and a sin-dressed world to have a 
loving, gentle Saviour and Physician, who says, 
‘‘Come unto me, sin- and conscience-smitten 
world! I have a remedy that I apply to every 
disease,” And he stops to heal you, and _ heal 
you forever. 

A quack doctor, a patent-medicine feller, 
gets up in his buggy on the street and holds up. 
a bottle of patent medicine. ‘‘Here is some- 
thing that we warrant to cure rheumatism and 
toothache and the neuralgia, everything a man 
or woman ever had.” And they will gather 
about him, all hands [laughter], and they will 
pull out their shekels and plank them down for 
his medicine. One of them says, ‘‘I have had 
the rheumatics for months,” and another feller, 
‘I couldn’t sleep a wink last night with the 
toothache and neuralgia; give me a bottle.” 
Ard here we stand to offer you the Great Phys- 
ician of the world, and you step back and say, 
‘‘Nothing the matter with me; I’m all right.” 
The fool is diseased from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot, and he don’t know it. 
You go back there in the audience, and say, 
‘*Friend, don’t you know you are diseased ?”’ 

‘Yes, a little bit, not much.” 

O my countrymen, how I wish we could get 
aroused to the fact that sin is unto death—unto 
the death of the soul—and the only help in the 
universe is in the Divine Physician, who can 
heal the soul! I wish we could get there to- 
night. Wake up! ‘‘Come unto me; come 
unto me.” 

REST NOT RESTING. 


Now he says, ‘‘Come unto me, and J will 
give you rest.”” Sometimes I have sat by the 
anxious suffering one, and I have seen their 
languid face and nervous looks, and I have had 
them say to me on their beds of distress, ‘I 
would give this world for one good night’s rest. 
If I could only rest all night and wake up in 
the morning a new person!” Don’t you know 
that is true in many cases? I tell you right 
now, brother, in your case and my case, if we 
woke up to our moral condition, there is not a 
man but what would feel tired and miserable, 
and would say, ‘‘I want this rest. I would 
give this world for moral rest, mental rest, soul 
rest. 

We never have understood that word ‘‘rest,” 
though. Our Saviour said, ‘‘Come unto me, 
and I will give you rest.” A good many of 
you old church members have been acting as 
though God said, ‘‘Come unto me, and I will 
give you resting.” A great many people think 
that is what religion means—resting. Every 
old bench-warmer in every church in this coun- 
try thinks religion is resting. All they want in 
the world is somewhere to sit down and some- 
where to spit. [Laughter] Rest! God says, 
will give you rest.” He never said’ he 
would give anybody resting. You ever see the 
difference in thcse words? Here is a man sit- 
ting perfectly quiet. 
muscle of his body. 
is resting. When he gets rested, then what? 
He gets right up and goes to work again. God 
never said, ‘‘I will give you resting,” but ‘‘I 
will give you rest.” I will-fix you up so you 
will want to work the rest of your life. [Ap- 
plause ] Give me rest; give me rest; that is 
what I want; what a thousand Christians want 
in this town—rest. 
resting until the preacher needs it now himself, 


If every member of the Church in thistown un- | Ye4tS; 
derstood the Lord when he said, “I will give | 1% ™Y body for weeks and wecks. 


you rest; I will put you in such a condition you 


disgrace to our profession ! 


settlement, you wouldn’t get street fare enough 
to take you home to-night. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 
resting! RESTING! saan 
_ Some times we preachers want resting, A 
preacher will get up and preach twice on Sun- 
day, and the next day he has to announce to 
his wife that he has got the ‘‘Mondays”; it 
nearly kills him to preach twice a week. Lis- 
ten. I believe that it does hurt a. feller and 
stiffen him like forty to preach Aimself twice a 
day, but I believe he can preach Jesus Christ 
the year round three times a day and not hurt 
him much. 
—the doctors got after him, and they said, ‘*You 
have got to stop, sir, it will break you down; 
you mustn’t preach but four hours a day on 
week days and six hours on Sunday.” Wl 
He looked at the doctors, ‘*Do you want me 
to rust to death; is that all you will let me 
preach ?” | 


I have been warned a hundred times— 


‘Tones, you will work yourself to death.” | 


Well, it I do I can die with the consciousness 
that I am about the only feller in the pulpit 
around these diggings that did do that. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

There are a hundred preachers that are rust- 
ing to death where there is one working to 


death; and there are a hundred members of the 


church that are rusting to death where there is 
one working himself to death for God and reli- 
gion. [Applause.] Give us resting, Lord, 
give us resting; we are the tiredest set the sun 
ever shone upon. Some of you old sisters been 
here every night for a week, and you say, ‘‘I 
am glad these meetings are getting over with; I 
never was so tired in my life.” They want 
resting. 

But there are old drunkards in this town 


that have been drunk three hundred and sixty- 


five days in every year, year after year, and 
they go staggering around day in and day out, 
and you never hear one of them say, ‘‘I am so 
tired; I would have a rest.” But you people 
hearing me, you Bible folks, you can’t stand 
much. These Christian people, if they go out 
Wednesday night to prayer-meeting they take 
cold; but the devil’s crowd sleep out on the 
street and wade through mud and water, and 
you never hear one of them cough; but God’s 
people go right into consumption as soon as 
they get to going out to meeting Wednesday 
night. [Great applause.] It is a shame anda 
O my Savior, take 
away from us this wrong construction, and 
help us to see that God said He would give us 
rest, rest, rest, and not resting. I will tell 
you what; if some of us pr:achers were in mer- 
chandising or in law, and we didn’t look after 
our business any better than we look after our 
pulpit and our church, the sheriff would sell us 
out in three months. It’s a fact. I mean 
those preachers that ain’t here. [Peals of 
laughter and great applause. ] 

No, my brethren, I want to be busy about 
my Lord’s business; I want to put in time and 
energy and strength, so that no lawyer in 
America shall do more at the bar than I do at 
the pulpit; no lawyer, no merchant, no farmer, 
shall work harder at his calling for dollars and 
cents than I work for God and the perishing 
souls around me. [Applause.] You lazy fel- 
lers in the church slapping your hands now just 
like you had put in this week doing your level 
best. Now, why don't you slap your hands 
on that ? [Much laughter and applause.] 


No, my countrymen, Jesus Christ said, 
‘*‘Come to me,” meaning, ‘‘I will give you new 
life, new powers; I will put you in position to 
go to work and be a hero, and be a conquerer 
in the kingdom of God. The balance of your 
life you shall be a worker. 

‘‘Come unto me and I will give you rest.” 
Brother, that is what the world wants; rest, 
rest, rest. Here is a beautiful picture; you see 
this little streamlet; it rolls along in its health- 
ful activity, it turns a mill-wheel yonder, over 
there the wheels of a factory. By and by the 
little streamlet says, ‘*I am so tired, I have been 
in motion all my life.” Then some kind friend 
places a dam in front of the little stream, and 
it begins to pile up its waters quietly clear up 
on to the boards of the dam, and it lies down 
and goes to sleep. It sleeps an hour, a day, a 
week, and by and by the still quiet slumber of 
the little stream begins to breed malaria and 
corruption on its own bosom. Then the 
streamlet says, ‘‘I have rested now, turn me 
loose and let me find rest in blessing the world 
as I journey on to my ccean home.” And the 
kind friend removes the dam, and the streamlet 
starts on its mission of mercy, blessing every- 
thing within its reach. 

Brother, the poor wearied soul has been 
driven by temptation, tossed by sin, and 
troubled by doubt, and now the Lord Jesus 
says, ‘‘I will give you rest,” and He lays his 
hand upon the soul and a sweet, divine, 
gracious peace is breathed in on it, and it rests 
so sweetly in God. And it looks around at 
the quiet of its own life and the peace of its 
own existence, and says, ‘‘The Lord has done 
so much for me, now I am going to find rest in 
going to others and impart to them the very 
blessing which has been given to me.” And 
on he goes blessing the world, and the sweet- 
est rest of his life is the consciousness of hav- 
ing lost sight of himself and is living only for 
others. 
| GIVEN REST AND FOUND REST, 


Now, there is a given rest and there is a 
found rest. Out here on the hills of the Sier- 
ra Nevada there is gold on the top of the 
ground. Some years ago a feller walking about 
those hills would see nuggets of gold on the 
ground. That was given gold; God gave that. 
Now, you go down with a shaft hundreds of 
feet and you find the great rich vein of gold. 
That is found gold down there. You see the 
difference. God gives you all you can find on 
the surface of the ground, and then he says, 
‘‘Now dig for more.” And you go down and 
down, and aftergallons of sweat has been pour- 
ed out you find the rich veins of gold, and that 
which God gave you on top was but an indica- 
tion of what there is down below. | 


God says, ‘‘I will give yourest.” I will give 


| you enough to let you know it is good and it is 


in this territory, and if you go to work blessing 
humanity you will find the great rich veins of 
my grace and gospel, and it will make you a 
millionaire in eternity. The richest Christian 
is the man that has dug the deepest down in 
the great mines of usefulness and ministry to 
his fellow-men. In this work you will find 
rest. May you get into that condition where 
you can say, ‘‘Labor is rest and pain is sweet.” 

I remember one time at Corinth, Miss., I had 
been preaching four times a day for weeks and 
months, and was broken down physically; and 
one night when I was walking to church by the 


| side of my wife, I said, ‘*I declare I don’t be- 


\ lieve I have got strength to stand up and 


| preach to-night.” See said, ‘‘Well, husband, 
{ask them to let you sit down and preach.” 


He h When I got there I thought to myself, ‘‘I con’t 
What ag Page ent var ' know whether I have got strength enough to 

{ sit down and preach or not.” 


| I could, and then run about over that audience 


I took my text 
and I preached for an hour or more.as hard as 


| looking for souls, and sang, and prayed, and 


worked until up to half past eleven o’clock, and 
went home and lay down on my bed, and in a 


| few minutes went into ree sleep, and when. I 


The poor fellers have had ' woke up the breezes o 


heaven were playing 


! over my soul, and I hadn’t felt so well for ten 


and I felt the sensations of youthfulness 
(Applause. ] 


If you will stick to God, God will stick to 


will want to work the balance of your life,’ oh, ' you; and if you will help God, God will help 


But ‘ you; if you will give all you have to God, God 


I have beena law- 


‘‘The Lord told me if I would go to him he ' yer, and I know what a lawyer’s life is to some 
would give me resting”; and you have been at ‘ extent, and I will say this much—there is not 
it ever since. You have said, ‘‘Thank the | a lawyer in this city that could stand in court 


Lord, I have got a heritage from the skies; I | and address a jury twice a day for six months | 


have got resting.” If some of you members of : an hour and a quarter each time without break- 


the Church were to have ten dollars an hour ' ing down. 


But if you are preaching Christ and 


for ever hour you had been about working’ for standing up square for God you will have 
the Lord, and you should have a good square strength given you. Old feller, as long as you 


Never done anything.) Resting! 


— 


[Applause.] George Whitfield 


plowing horses. 
crown of your head to the sole of your foot.” 


‘ President reports. 


follow God and have the music of heaven in 
your soul it is astonishing what you will stand. 
It is that. es 


‘Come unto me, and I will give you rest. 


Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, and 
ye shall find rest to your soul.” Let me tell 
you the service in which there is the ‘most Joy, 
the most restfulness, the most honor, and the 
most glory is the service of our God. I will 
keep saying it. I wouldn’t swap places with 
President Harrison to-night. I have got as 
big a job as he has, and, glory be to God, it 
outlasts his. He goes in for four years, and 
mine has just begun in that time; dont you see? 
And then, glory be to God, I am not bothered 
about making appointments, I ain’t. [Laugh- 


| ter and applause.}. And you humble, devout 


Christians that believe in a Christian President 
morning, noon and night, you ought to pray for 
General Harrison until all his appointments are 
made, for if ever a poor feller needs it he needs 
it now. 

Hear me. ‘Come, and I will give you 
rest”; and then, ‘*Take my yoke upon you.” 
Do what I say do, and the blessing of God 
shall be around you.. Then what? ‘‘For my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.” Thank 
God! thank God! for his grace and his mercy 
to us in his service. : 

Brother, some people think if you start out 
to be religious you have to give up everything, 
and you can’t make any money—you can’t do 
anything; you just have to give the whole bus- 
iness up. I was talking to a feller some time 
ago, and he said, | 

‘*Tones, the church is putting my assessment 
a little too high.” 

I said, ‘‘How much do you pay?” 

He said, ‘‘Five dollars a year.” 

‘‘Well,” I said, ‘chow long have you been 
converted?” 

He said, ‘‘I have been converted now about 
four years.” 

‘‘Well, what did you do before you was con- 
verted?” | 

was a drunkard.” 

‘‘How much did you spend for whisky?” 

**T spent about $250 a year.” 

‘‘How much was you worth?” 

‘‘T rented land and was plowing a steer.” 

‘“What have you got now?” 

_“T have got me a good plantation anda 
pair of horses.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘you paid the devil $250 a 
year for the privilege of plowing a steer, and 
now you don’t want to give God $5 a year for 
You are a rascal from the 


There are agreat many people that way. I 
have never known the Lord to bankrupt a man 
yet; have never known a man that couldn’t do 
better, everything being equal, as a Christian 
than as a sinner. . 

‘‘Come unto me; my service is light.” List- 
en, brother. Religion, after all, is a good deal 
like a friend who received a beautiful casket. 
It was inlaid with pearls and diamonds, and 
she placed it on the center table in the parlor; 
it was such anornament. She prized it highly, 
because it was a present and so beautiful; and 
she would show it to her. friends, and say, 
‘Took, what a beautiful present I have re- 
ceived!” One day, when she was showing it to 
a friend, her thumb touched a secret spring 
and the lid flew open, and there it was filled 
with rich jewels within. ‘‘Oh!” she said, ‘‘I 
thought it was simply an ornament to be look- 
ed-at; but, look! here are the richest jewels in- 
side the little casket.” 

Brother, religion is an ornament to your life; 
it adds a charm to it and beautifies it. Relig- 
ion will grace any man or woman; it is beauti- 
ful for the world to look upon, and, glory be to 
God! in the agonies of death your thumb will 
touch a secret spring, and then heaven and 
everlasting life will open to your gaze, and you 
will see religion was not only an ornament to 
your life, but it had heaven and everlasting life 
enclosed within. 

God help, us to-night to come to the great 
Physician and be healed! Let us get rest and 
quit resting, and go to work for the balance of 
our lives for God and humanity. 

I do not know how long I may live, but my 
earnest prayer is that I may work as long I 
live—I want to work right: up to the edge of 
the tomb, and, when I say ‘‘Amen” at some 
service, I would then say my work is done, 
and my next word would be ‘‘Hallelujah” in 
the sweet by and by. _ 

If you want your life to be blessed and a 
blessing to humanity, start on the line of this’ 
text to-night—come to the great Physician. 
God help you to take this stand! 


A WORD FROM SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA HOME MISSIONS. 


The ladies of the Vernondale H.M.U. 
held a public meeting recently in the 
interests of home missions. Notwith- 
standing the illness of the pastor, Rev. 
C. Uzzell, quite a number were in attend- 
ance. One lady driving alone a distance 
of three miles on a dark night, speaks 
well for the zeal of this little band of 
Christian workers. | 

After Scripture reading and prayer, 
the choir rendered some excellent mu- 
sic. A paper showing “Our Needs and 
How to Meet Them,” was prepared and 
read by Mrs. E. Cash, President of H. 
M_ U., Southern California, another, 
“Our Responsibility,” by Mrs. Stone, 
Vernondale. This was followed by the 
Secretary’s report of the Society, after 
which Mrs. Uzzell and Mrs. Cash, in a 
few earnest words, appealed to the peo- 
ple for their co-operation in this great 
work, which resulted in securing nine- 
teen additional names. Praise the Lord, 
for that means nineteen new reapers have 
entered God’s “harvest field” whose gold- 
en sheaves are human hearts and lives. 

This little Society was organized last 
June with but four members. Though 
scarcely enough members to fill the nec- 
essary Offices, this handful continued 
steadfast, holding regular monthly meet- 
ings. Their number was increased to nine. 
They have raised riearly $18. Of this 
sum $10 has already been forwarded to 


$7 in their treasury, beside something 
sent to foreign missions. Truly, this is 
no very great sum in our eyes, but the 
Lord knows the sacrifices even this 
amount means to the few earnest workers 
there, and He will reward accordingly. 
Who among our churches or our Home 
Mission Unions will be the next to do 


what little they can? Surely, the times. 


call for action. Our year is almost énd- 


{ed, and our treasury is empty. Sisters, 


where are your consecrated tithes and 
offerings? Shall the year close and you 
do nothing? Oh, I entreat you to do 
your part ! Lose not the blessing the Lord 
is waiting to bestow upon “the woman 
who hath done what she could.” | 

| Emma Casu. 


In Michigan University “‘a larger pro- 
portion of women than of men are taking 
by choice the full classical course,” the 


the home mission work. They have over 


THAT IS ITS NAME, AND IT IS HIS OWN 
; BECAUSE PREPARED BY 
| AGENTS 
Are still having remarkable success with this 


dook, and there yet remains much territory 
in which it has not been known. 


Mr. Jones is daily preaching to more 
than any other minister in America. 
preached in the principal cities of Geo Al- 
abama, Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee and South 


Louis, Cincinnati, a and Toronto, Oan- 
ada; and in no place co buildings be found 
large enough to hold the congregations. — 

Urgent appeals pour in upon him from every 

of the country, from 

ancisco, and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 
Wherever he goes the churches are stirred and 
quickened into a better and higher life, and 
sinners are awakened and converted to Christ 
by hundreds and thousands. 

He is now in the fortieth year of his 
rather below medium size; has a well-roun 
not large head; has a keen, cing, twinkling, 
black eye; dark hair; is ow in complexion; 
wears a general expression of face that wo 
not attract attention in a crowd of strangers 
who do not know him. His countenance fair- 


modulated from the careless drawl in which he 
utters his most pungent remarks to the thrill- 
ingly tender tones in which he. pleads with men 
te be reconciled to God. 

Do not be induced to purchase inferior and 
unauthorized editions of Sam Jones’ Sermons, 
They are very incomplete, and published with- 
out his consent. a 


It has his Autobiography, 54 pages, which 
with its 37 sermons, gives the equivalent of 
more than forty sermons, all so closely edited 
that the reader gets in his book twice as much 
as in any other. None of these sermons are in 
either of our previous books. 

The work 
of the author, a new cut of his cottage home, 
the tabernacle built by him at his home, Oar- 
tersville, Ga.; the big tent where his St. Jo- 
seph meetings were held; the rink at Toronto, 
Canada; Metropolitan church (two views), To- 
ronto, Canada; Music Hall, Oincinnati; the 
Great Rink, Chicago; E. O. Excell, singing 
companion of Sam Jones. The book contains 
between 500 and 550 pages, and will include, by 
special request, Sam Small’s 4 sermon, 


‘‘Delivered from Bondage,’’ a woodcut of 
Sam Small. 
Fine cloth, embossed sides, beveled edges, 

very 


AGENTS WANTED. 


The book will be sold exclusively ie 
canvassing agents. In no case will it be so 


in book stores. Olergymen, teachers, students, 
ladies and persons of good character can find 
profitable employment in selling this book. 
Sor terms and full particulars, address : 


1D. HAMMOND. Avent, 


1037 Market Street, 
SAN - 


OALIFOBNIA, 


HOMES 
FURNISHED 


We are exhibiting the largest 


assortment of reliable furniture 


and are prepared to furnish flats 
and residences from $200 to 
$25,000, and guarantees the 
All 


requirements, from medium to 


best value in the market. 


the very finest lines of furniture 
can be supplied. Prices in plain 
figures. Persons desirous of 
furnishing with taste and econ- 
omy will find it to their advan- 


tage to inspect our stock and 
prices. 


‘Starr King: Building. 


The Whole World Is His Parish. | 
e has. 


Carolina; also in the cities of Brooklyn, St. . 


ashington to San . 


ly glows when he is speaking; his voice is well 


be illustrated: Steel portrait : 


Also in half Russia, marbled edges....... 8 00 


ever seen in one establishment, | 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco, 


=x. AUSTIN 


DENTIST, 


Removed from Washington Street to 


(Cor. of McAllister.) 


DR. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 

Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 
lain tubs. Water ped from the bay only 


new, clean and well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


at high tide, and changed daily. Everything | 


|  OQUR READERS — 


Should send for a copy of the Homs 
issued by SMITH’S OASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the 


free to any address, on application. 


z 


} of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
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Children’s Department. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the children’s hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 
Grave Alice and laughing Algera, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence, 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall. 


They climb into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape they surround me, 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 


Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 


In his mouse tower on the Rhine. 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have yon fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down in the dungeon, 
In the round tower of my heart. 


And there I will keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, | 
Till the walls shall crumble to rui 


And moulder in dust away. 
—Henry W, Longfellow. 


**WHAT NEXT 


BY ANNIE A, PRESTON. 


Driving, one August day, along a 
shaded stretch of country road, we came 
upon a bright-faced little one-armed 
child perched upon a rocky ledge that 
overhung a small mirror-like pond of 
water. 

As our weary horse refreshed himself, 
with his fore-feet and nose lost in the 
cool limpid pool, we were entertained by 
the small personage gazing curiously 
down upon us, after this fashion: 

My name? Oh yes, ma’am, my 
name’s George MacDonald Frisbee, and 
I spell MacDonald with a capital M and 
a capital D. My mamma saysso. Do 
you know, George MacDonald lives in a 
book? and my mamma likes him, and 
one day when she found me eating my 
dinner at her house—uncle Doctor Fred 
says I wasn’t bigger then than a pint of 
sweet cream that the cat has eaten half 
up—but I was big enough to have a 
name and to eat my dinner, and because 
I ate it so fast, and my grandma said, 
“JT wonder what he will do next,” and 
next I cried, and aunt Louise said, ‘I 
s’pose he will keep that up all night,” 
and my mamma felt disconraged, and I 
don’t wonder, for it is awful to hear a 
baby cry; I know, for Mrs. Willis’s baby 
is always crying—Mrs. Willis lives in 
the next house to ours, and Uncle Doc- 
tor said: ‘‘You haven’t got to think what 
he will do all night; all you have to 
trouble yourself about is what he will do 
next. No man can do the second thing, 
much more this little man.” 

That chippered my mamma right up. 
I’ve heard grandma tell about it a hun- 
dred times. She always tells it when 
anybody asks what’s my name, and my 
mamma said, “That gives me courage to 
try to do my best for him, and he shall 
be named George MacDonald, because 
George MacDonald said that about the 
next thing,” and George MacDonald I 
have been ever since. That’s how it 
happens that ever since they have all 
been wondering what I’ll do next, and 
that is what all of them are always say- 
ing. 

I don’t bother about it, for the next 
thing always comes right along, just like 
the cars on a freight train, you know, 
one right after the other. I’m going to 
be one of them fellers that run on top of 
the freight cars, don’t you know, when 
that comes to be my next. Grandma 
says no use to worry, I’ve lots of next 
things to do befcre that. 

About my arm? Oh yes. A _ boy 
with one arm must look funny—“‘as fun- 
ny as a nangel with one wing,” Uncle 
Doctor says. Well, you see, my mamma 
had callers. They came in a carriage. 
I was out to play with the little Willises, 
and mamma said stay out and play cro- 
quet, and not let her be troubling about 
my next; and I did play a good spell, 
until Ruby Willis wanted to trade jack- 
knives; then I went to the house and 
climbed in the parlor window. I hadn’t 
any shoes nor stockings on, and I’d 
been eating bread and jam, and my face 
wasn‘ clean, and I said, they were all 
“A-talking just as nice and pretty when I 
said—“Halloo, mamma, can I trade 
jackknives ?” and the ladies all looked at 
me just as sweet, and said, “Oh, is that 
your little boy ?” and mamma had to 
Own up; but she looked as though she 
had a*good mind to say that I was one 
of the Willises, only that would have 
been a squicher, and mamma don’t tell 
’em because she don’t wart to set the 
zample for me, and Uncle Doctor Fred 
he wa’n’t shamed of me, and he didn’t 
pity mamma’s callers a bit, if they had 
seen me; and he said, “‘How can a boy 
who has no knife, and never had a knife, 
trade jackknives ?” and I said: *‘Oh, I’ve 
got two marbles and a cotton string a 
mile long—as long as Willimantic Riv- 


er!” 


And grandma said: “You are not old 
enough to have a knife, child,” and I 
said, “I’m older than Ruby Willis, a 
mild older, as much older's from here to 


New London right straight down the 
railroad on a freight train.” 
cle Fred said, ‘‘That. settles it; you can 
trade.” And mamma said, kinder anx- 


| ious, ‘Now, Doctor, you will have a 


surgical operation on your hands’’; and 
Uncle Doctor said, ‘‘Not on account of 
that old, dull, blunt, boy’s knife; I'll 
agree to drink all the blood that’s shed 
on account of | 

I didn’t like that much, but I went off 
and traded just the same, and then I 
went and climbed in the other parlor 
window, and asked could I take the ker- 
osene can a little while, and mamma 
and grandma both said, ‘What will he 
do next?” and uncle said, “Oil the 
spring to that knife, if he can get the oil. 
Yes, George MacDonald, you can have 
the can, but don’t set it on the kitchen 
stove, and don’t spill all the oil, because 
some might be needed for ‘luminating 
purposes.” He meant put in the lamps. 
He’s always talking that way, but after a 
while a feller gets used to him, an 
knows what he means. 


I oiled the knife, and then I went in 
the parlor, by the door that time, be- 
cause it was the handiest, and I said, 
‘*It’s got a splendid spring; want to hear 
it snap?” and grandma and mamma all 
said, ‘Oh, go out! please go out! you 
smell like a kerosene merchant”; and 
Uncle Fred said he was glad to hear the 
knife had one< good quality; and grand. 
ma said, “Don’t cut your fingers”; and 
uncle said, ‘No, don’t, nor anything else 
with that knite.” Then they all laughed, 
and I was sort of vexed, and I said I 
could cut with it switches enough to 
whip all the folk in Connecticut that 
made fun of that knife, and I would just 
show them. 

I ran out to the sopsyvineapple-tree, 
and climbed up and up, as Jack went 
up the bean-stalk, you know, and when 
I got up pretty high, I found a good 
switch, and when I begun to cut it with 
that knife. I needed both hands, and for- 
got to hang on, and—well, I don’t re- 
member exaztly, but I hollered, and 
they all came running, company and all, 
and mamma said, ‘‘What will he do 
next ?”’ and Uncle Doctor picked me up 
off the ground, and said I wouldn’t do 
nothing next until my arm was set. He 
sort of laughed then, to make mamma 
feel better, and said, ‘‘A surgical opera- 
tion without a drop of blood, my dear,” 
because I hollered, when he touched my 
arm, as loud as a freight train could 
whistle when cows were on thetrack. I 
know, because I drove Daisy and Clov- 
er on the track once to see. Then they 
carried me in and put me on the sofa, 
and grandma and mamma didn’t say a 
word about kerosene. 

I don’t remember anything about it 
after that, until I woke up with my hurt 
arm bound so close down to my side 
that I didn’t seem to have any arm, and 
my nightgown was on with only just one 
arm sleeve. 

Aunt Louise was there, and said I 
just looked like a little white angel, and 
Uncle Doctor laughed and said, ‘‘Who 
ever heard of a nangel with a clipped 
wing P” and then he said they could all 
be sure of one fortnight what I would do 
next; I would stay right there on that 
bed; but he was mistaken, for the next 


morning, when they were eating break- 


fast, I woke up, and after I had looked 
in the glass to see how a nangel looked, 
I walked down stairs in my night-gown, 
and told them I could eat: my breakfast 
well enough with one hand. 


That was yesterday. I had my 
clothes on this morning—some of them, 
you see—only my arm has to be inside, 
and my arm sleeves have to be all turn- 
ed in, so as not to be in the way. 

What am I doing now? Oh, run- 
ning away. I never have done that be- 
fore, but there’s no fun at home. Per- 
haps you'd like a boy. Uncle Doctor 
says I’m’s good’s a circus to keep things 
lively, but I never try to do anything on- 
ly the next thing. 

MacDonald Frisbee!!” It 
was a sweet voice, ringing across the gold- 
en grain-field that stretched away beyond 
the shadowy pool. 

“Oh dear! well, the next thing is to 
go home,” sighed our small entertainer, 
ruefully crawling through a gap in the 
rail fence. ‘I hope the next won’t be a 
Switching. I don’t think ’twould be fair 
to switch a one-winged nangel,” and his 
straw hat and yellow curls were lost 
amid the heads of nodding grain.— Har- 
per’s Young People. 


LIFE BETTER THAN LOGIC. 


From a helpful sermon on the “ Duty 
of Pleasing,” preached by Rev. Walter 
Barton of Attleboro, at the Dansville 
Sanatorium last October, we take this ex- 
tract: 

Lord Peterborough, a noted infidel, 
once visited the sweet spirited and saintly 
Fenelon. But he heard no argument, 
such as he had expected, on the claims 
of Christianity. His wise and loving 
host let logic alone, and just lived as he 
was ever wont to live when no infidels 
were around to watch him. And, as the 
lord left his Christian host, he said: “If 
I stay here much longer I shall become a 
Christian in spite of myself.” 

Christ wants Christians of that sort 
everywhere ; Christians who let their 
light so shine, 


‘* Whose kind designs to serve and please 
Through all their actions run. 


Let us write the text over the doors 
and on the walls of home and shop, of 
school and church, and let us practice 
the rule until it becomes a living priaci- 
ple, a working instinct in us, and we 
please men for good, as we are bidden 
to give alms, without any desire or 
thought of trumpeting it abroad, and be- 
cause we cannot help it. 


Then Un-. 


WHY THE QUAKER BOUGHT 4| 


HORSE, 
‘During one winter in France the 
pavements became very slippery by the 


frost, and did not present any hold for 
the horses’ feet. One of these animals, 


harnessed to a large cart heavily laden. 


with wood, was utterly unable to advance 
a step forward, while the carter, a power- 
ful fellow, was belaboring the poor brute 
with his heavy whip, striking him over 
the head with relentless ferocity. Breath- 
less, and struggling violently, the poor 
horse was so exhausted by his continued 
and severe efforts that, in spite of the 
cold, he was covered with sweat and 
foam. Now, throwing himself into his 
collar with desperate exertion, he tugged 
so that the stones beneath his feet threw 
out sparks of fire; now, far from being 
discouraged, he backed a few paces to 
take breath, and again tried, but in vain, 
to draw his load. Twice did he nearly 
fall, his knees touched the pavement; the 
carter raised him by the bit, leaving the 
mouth of the animal raw and bleeding. 
A third time, after a violent effurt, he 
fell on his knees, one knee entangled be- 
neath him; he could not recover himself, 
but fell on his side, where he lay trem- 
bling, bathed in sweat, and his eyes fixed 
on his brutal owner. The rage of his mas- 
ter then knew no bounds; and after break- 
ing his whip over the head of the horse, 
which, kept down by the shafts, lay 
groaning on the stones, he began kicking 
the unfortunate animal on the nostrils. 
At this moment a Quaker stopped, and 
pushed his way among the crowd. Un- 
able to endure this scene for a moment, 
the Quaker approached the carter and 
took him by the arm, who turned with a 
menacing look. “Friend,” said the 
Quaker in a calm tone, showing the car- 
ter fifteen louis d’or, which he held in 
his hand, ‘wilt thou sell me thy horse 
for this gold?” ‘What do ye say?” in- 
quired the carter; ‘‘will ye sive me that 
sum for the brute?” ‘Fifteen lowis,” 
said the Quaker. ‘But why should ye 
buy the horse?” “That is nothing to 
thee. If thou sellest thy horse, thee 
must unload thy cart, unharness the 
horse and assist him torise.” The car- 
ter said, “It is a bargain.” ‘Then un- 
shackle the poor horse, for he is crushed 
by the weight of. his burden.” The 
bystanders lent their aid to free the 
horse. The poor animal was bleeding 
in many places, and such was his terror 
of the carter that he trembled at his ap. 
proach. ‘But I cannot tell why you 
bought the old brute,” said the carter. 
“I can tell thee ; it was to free him from 
thy cruelty that I bought him,” replied 
the Quaker.— Eugene Sue. 


MAKING HER THINGS LAST. 


Every housekeeper knows how careful 
treatment keeps table linen and house- 
hold furniture. Girls do not always 
know or remember that great care of 
their own little possessions will often en- 
able them to dress nicely on very little 
money. A lady says: **WhenI wasa 
girl there was one of my young friends 
who was distinguished for ‘ making her 
things last.’ Her dress, hats, gloves and 
ribbons were aamarvel of durability. I 
used to wonder how she managed to 
make them last so without their looking 
shabby, but I ceased to doso after I had 
visited her at her own home. The rea- 
son why her clothes wore so long was 
that she took such good care of them. 
Her dresses were brushed and folded 
away carefully, and the slightest spot on 
them was removed as soon as it was dis- 
covered. Her hat was wrapped in an 
old pocket-handkerchief, and put away 
in a box as soon as done. with, the 
strings and laces being straightened and 


rolled out most symmetrically each time. 


Her gloves were never folded together, 
but were pulled out straight and laid flat 
in a box, one upon the other, each time 
as they were used, the tiniest hole being 
mended almost before it had time to 
show itself. But the thing that impress- 
ed me most was the care she bestowed 
on her ribbons. When making up bows 
she used to line the upper part of the 
ribbon with white paper, and this not 
only prevented the ribon from becoming 
limp and creased, but kept it clean, so 


that when the bow was soiled on one 


side she could turn the ribbon, and the 
part that had been covered came out 
looking new and fresh, That girl mar- 
ried and brought up a largefamily. Her 
husband had to fight his way, and did so 


| bravely, and was unusually successful, 


for he became wealthy. But his pros- 
perity was due quite as much to his 
wife’s care and economy in saving money 
as it was to his in making it.— Selected. 


MIRTHFUL MENTION. 


The following lines were actually 
appended to the death notice of a woman 
who died in Monroe county, Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1878: 3 
‘¢ Some have children, some have none; 

She was the mother of twenty-one.”’ 

Bobby—‘Ma, is the church raising a 
fund to send our minister to Europe?” 
Mother — ‘‘Yes, dear.”” Bobby — ‘And 
will the church be closed while he is 
gone ?” Mother—'"‘Yes.” Bobby—‘“Well, 
ma, can’t I give that dollar I’ve saved up 


to the fund ?”—Harper’s Bazar. 


A city lady said to her new cook in 
the kitchen: ‘I don’t know what to have 


|to-day for dessert. Can you make a 


suggestion ?” The ccok hesitatingly re- 
plied, “I don’t know whether I can or 
not; but, if you will tell me how it is 
made, I will do the best I can to make 
it right.”——Central Christian Advocate. 


A widower, who was entering the mat- 


rimonial estate for the second time, stop-. 


ning to read the homily with the inquiry, 
we safely married already? ” 
Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘Then,” said the 
experienced bridegroom, ‘‘we will dis- 


| pense with what an old bachelor like | 
He 


Paul has to say on the subject. 
knew nothing at all about it.” 


A jolly Englishman, now a clergyman 
in this country, shortly after his marriage | 
to a country girl in Old England, was 
walking with her on the streets of Liver- | 


pool, when suddenly a large donkey step- 
ped up on the pavement in front of 
them. Mr. B. stopped and exclaimed, 
“My dear, is that any relative of yours ?” 
“Oh, yes,” she said, with a merry twinkle 
in her eye, ‘but only since my marriage.” 


Little Tommy, who has a bald uncle, 
was very much interested when his moth- 
er told him the other day that the hairs 
of his head were all numbered. “Is that 
so with everybody?” asked he. “Yes,” 
said his mother, “‘that is what the Bible 
says.” Tommy pondered for a moment 
in silence. 
the Bible says so, it must be so; but I 


think the angel who does the counting 
feels mighty glad when he comes to a/ 
man with a head like Uncle Jim’s.” 


TEMPTATION. 


There is a sin which is temptation to 
me, it appeals to something in my nature; 
but God fences me round and restrains 
me from committing it. That is being 
kept. Again the game sin appears, but 
is no longer a temptation to me. I see 
it in its hideousness, and I hate and 
loathe and despise it. That is sanctifi- 
cation, a state of the soul in which the 
attraction of sin dies. I may illustrate 
the difference between these two by two 
stories from old Greek mythology. Ulys- 
ses resolved to voyage past the coast 
whereon the sirens sang. To protect 
his rowers from the fatal charm of their 
seductive music, he had their ears filled 
with wax. Ulysses himself, however, 
resolved to hear the music, but to guard 
himself from its power, he made his 
sailors lash him to the mast. Soon they 


came to the place where sirens were, and 


they came out and sang their sweetest. 
The sailors did not hear it, and so they 


‘rowed on, but Ulysses was so entranced 


with its charms that he would fain have 
stayed the vessel and gone on shore. 
But he was firmly bound to the mast 
and could not move. In the same 
stories of mythology we read of other 
voyagers, the Argonauts, who sailed 
along the coast, but they, to protect them- 
selves against the siren voices, had taken 
Orpheus on board. Again the sirens 
came out and sang their sweetest, but 
the music of the Orpheus overcame their 


| song. The story of Ulysses is an illus- 


tration of our being sanctified. In the 
one case we are restrained by the mighty 
power of God; in the other, the attractions 
of sin are overcome by the charms of 
righteousness.— Rev. James Stalker. 


A PRACTICAL JOKE. 


Most squirrels keep two or more stores 
of food. Wood, the British naturalist, 


1 tells of a friend who found one of these 


reserve stores which a squirrel had pro- 
vided for an exigency, and the friend, in 
a moment of thoughtlessness, determined 
to play a joke on the squirrel. He ac- 
cordingly replaced the nuts by small 
round stones, and carefully concealed 
all evidence of his visit. One cold day 
in winter, he passed the spot, and found 
that the squirrel had called there a short 
time previously. This he knew by the 
fact that ten inches of snow had been 
scratched from the; top of the hole, out- 
side of which the stones had been cast 
by the disappointed animal. This struck 
the joker with remorse. He said: “J 
never felt the folly of practical joking 
so much in my life. Fancy the poor 
fellow, nipped with cold and scanty food, 
but foreseeing a long winter, resolved to 
economize his little hoard as long as pos- 
sible. Fancy him at last determined to 
break this—perhaps his last—magazine, 
and cheerfully brushing away the snow, 
fully confident that a good meal awaited 
him as the reward of his cold job, and, 
after all, finding nothing but stones. J 
never felt more mean and ashamed in 
my life, and really would have given a 
guinea to have known that injured squir- 
rel’s address. He should have had as 


fine a lot of nuts as would have put him 


beyond the reach of poverty had he lived 
to be as old as Methuselah.”—Globe 
Democrat. 


LIQUOR LEADS TO PRISON. 


There are in San Quentin State 
Prison 1,220 inmates; 744 of this number 
are young men under thirty-five years of 
age. | 

There are in Folsom Branch State 
Prison 605 inmates; 374 of this number 
are young men under thirty-five years of 
age. 

The total number in both prisons is 
1,825. Total number in both under 
thirty-five years of age is 1,118. 

Chaplain Hill of the San Quentin 
State Prison says, in reply to our ques- 
tion as to what brought these young 
men to the prison, that in his opinion 
nine-tenths of the entire number were 
brought there, directly or indirectly, 
through the influence of strong drink. 
—Y. M. C. A. Annual Report. 


Do not be discouraged at the duties | 


that seem so great before you. They 
may seem great a little way off, but 
somehow they always diminish or vanish 


altogether as we come near them. Some 


one has said duties and difficulties are 
like the nightmare; as soon as you stir 
they vanish. Learn to look on the 
bright side, and you will be surprised at 


the number of things that will turn up | 


ped the clergyman when he was begin- | to help you.—Christian Inqutrer. 


“Well,” said he, finally, ‘if 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


(For THE Pactrio. | out by the authority of the Church in Miséellany. USES OF MINERAL WATERS. 


WHEREFORE. 


Wherefore are you troubled, friend, 
And wherefore is your heart so sore? 
Like the beads on & rosary, 
Wherefore oft’ count your trials o’er? 


Wherefore grieve v’er the thorny way, 
And marvel at each day’s loss? 

It may be the daily grind of life 
Will best take the gold from the drogs. 


Wherefore brood o’er the darkened skies, 
And pray that the days be all fair? 

This know, your life cannot lead you 
Beyond the Father’s loving care. 


And wherefore do you count life’s ills, 
As the chastening of the rod? 

They are only helps in the way 
Which leads to the eternal God. 


Wherefore do you ask if the road 
Winds up hill to the very end? 
Your vision will be broader when 
You've reached th’ mountain-tops, 
friend. 


my 


And wherefore look, with lashes wet, 
Over the way your feet have trod? 
Plain as the writing on the wall 
Is the hand of a loving God. 


For this know, that He plans for you 
With a wisdom above your own; 

And the things which trouble you now 
May lead you upward to the throne. 


And when you reach that broader living, 
Where your vision will be more clear, 
You will surely wonder wherefore 
You trusted so little down here. 


The narrow and burdened life, 
And the heavy freight of each day, 
Are the stepping-Stones to help us, 
Which God has placed in our way. 


So, wherefore weighed with burdens, 
And wherefore so grieved, poor soul? 
Surely, the way is God’s planning, 
So trust to Him who rules the whole. 


Mary P. Arms. 
Beckworth, Plumas county, Cal. 


FROM PORTLAND, OR. 


In a sermon recently delivered by 
Right Rev. B. Wistar Morris, D.D., 
Missionary Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Oregon, he urged 
that the needed steps be taken at once 
to complete the Episcopal fund, so that 
his jurisdiction might become an organ- 
ized diocese, and be recognized as_ such 
at the General Convention of the Epis- 
ccpal Churches which meets next Octo- 
ber. When this is done the Episcopal- 
ians in this State will become an integral 
part of the Church, and take their right- 
ful place in her legislative councils, and 
be independent of missionary funds for 
support of their bishops. 

In order that his brethren might know 
the amount of funds sent into Oregon 
and Washington by the Episcopal Board 
of Missions from the beginning of their 
work here up to 1888, the Bishop pro- 
ceeded to say: 

“The first Bishop of Oregon, Right 
Rev. Thomas Scott, D.D., was conse- 
crated for this office on the 8th day of 
January, 1854; therefore, the period of 
thirty-five years has beencompleted dur- 
ing which the bishops of this jurisdic- 
tion have been supported by the mission- 
ary funds of the Church, and their trav- 
eling expenses paid to the extent of 
$300 a year. The salaries of the two 
bishops for these thirty-five years, paid 
by the Board of Missions, together with 
their appropriations for their traveling 
expenses, make the large sum of $104,- 
ooo for this one item of Episcopal ser- 
vices in this jurisdiction, It is known, 
of course, that Washington Territory 
was originally embraced within the 
same jurisdiction. Besides providing 
the sum of $104,000 for Episcopal 
services, the Board of Missions have in 
these thirty-five years expended $88,000 
additional in the support of our mission- 
aries here, making the total sum _receiv- 
ed through that agency of that Church 
$192,000, 

“In addition to these regular appro- 

priations of the Board, there are certain 
moneys given directly to the missionary 
bishops, from collections in Eastern con- 
gregations, or by liberal individuals— 
animated by a missionary spirit—that 
we call ‘Specials.’ Sometimes these 
Specials are sent through the Treasurer 
of the Board, and sometimes directly to 
the bishop. I suppose it is entirely safe 
to estimate the amount thus received by 
Bishop Scott, during the fourteen years 
of his administration, at $10,coo, I 
have received during the twenty years of 
my service, in this way, from Eastern 
churches, personal friends, former par- 
ishioners and relatives, the sum of $181,- 
ooo. These various sums make an ag- 
gregate of $380,000 that the Episcopal 
Church has expended in this field in 
cash through its missionary agencies in 
the last thirty-five years. I am satisfied 
that this is an under rather than an c °> 
Statement. 
_ “There have been other large expend- 
itures in various directions that are not 
included:in this estimate ;the regular an- 
nual gifts of the Woman’s Auxiliary, to 
the families of the missionaries, the sup- 
plies sent to our schools, the hospital, 
€tc., prayer books, Bibles, tracts, libraries 
for our schools and parishes, money sent 
directly to the clergy for their schools, 
churches, rectories, etc.,—all these, in all 
these past years, making an aggregate 
that can safely be put at $400,000! 

“Tl am free to say that I do not think 
that these generous gifts of the Church 
toward the work here in Oregon have 
been wasted ; but that, on the contrary, 
we have something to show for all this, 
looking only to earthly values. 

“I have had a careful estimate made 
of the value of the Church property in 
this jurisdiction, and find that it amounts 
to the handsome sum of $660,000. A 
very considerable proportion of this 


Comes from the generous gifts of mem- 


€rs of our own Church and our own 
citizens here—but it still remains true 
that we Owe its possession, as a Church, 
Mainly to the missionary agencies sent 


the East. 

“T mean by this, had not the Mission- 
ary Society of the Church sent a bishop 
and other missionaries here thirty-five 
years ago, and kept them here, and fol- 
lowed them with their sympathy and 
prayers and generous gifts, the Episcopal 
Church in Oregon to-day would have 
been almost without a name or local 
habitation. 

“I come now to speak more particu- 
larly of the present condition of this 
fund and its requirements. It is estimated 
that in order to pass the scrutiny of the 
General Convention and satisfy their 
conditions for admission as an organized 
diocese, this fund should be, or should 
represent, a cash capital of $46,000. 
When I say that this fund should be, or 
should represent a cash capital of 
$46,000, I mean that approved notes 
bearing interest would satisfy the re- 
quirements, as well as the cash paid down, 
to be invested in some other way. This 
is a very common way to arrange such 
funds, as it is to make subscriptions to 
secular or benevolent institutions. And 
I happen to remember here that a very 
important enlargement to the funds of 
the Portland Public Library was made 
just in this way. So I think there might 
be some who could avail themselves, in 
this same way, of the element time, in 
making a larger subscription than they 
could otherwise make. I am sure it 
would be so in my own case, and I think 
it would be quite well to offer the altern- 
ative to others. 

“Toward this needed sum of $46,000, 
we have, or shall have by July 1, 1889, 
$12,000 of our Own providing. A noble 
hearted layman of the diocese of Rhode 
Island has placed with the Board of 
Missions the sum of $100,000, to aid in 
the endowment of the Missionary Juris- 
dictions ; on condition that whenever 
any one of these Jurisdictions raises the 
sum of five or ten thousand dollars ‘“‘with- 
in their own limits” subsequently to the 
month of May last, and thereupon is 
recognized as an organized diocese by 
the General Convention, it shall receive 
a like sum of five or ten thousand dollars 
towards its endowment fund. . Beside 
this, there is another sum of. $1,000, 
with some accumulated interest, from a 
legacy of the Rev. Dr. Saul of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be applied in the same way. 

‘These, all together, make the sum 
of $23,000, leaving a similar amount yet 
to be raised to complete the proposed 
endowment of $46,000. This then is 
the task before us, to raise this $23,000 
between this time and the meeting of the 
General Convention in October, 1889. 


*‘T started a scheme three years ago 
to raise the definite sum of $10,000, 
within that time, by annual shares, or 
subscriptions of $10 each. If it had 
been faithfully carried out that sum 
would have been fully realized. As it 
was we got seventy-two subscribers, where 
we might with every reason have expect- 
ed four or five hundred. 

We had two generous subscriptions of 
$1,000 each, promptly given and cheer- 
fully paid ; but after that not one of 
half that amount, and but one of a quar- 
ter of it, from among the laity. Now, 
brethren, I say that this state of things 
ought not to be, and that the time has 
come for the Church people of Oregon 
to remove this reproach that they bear 
before the whole Church; to call out 
and develop their own means and re- 
sources ; to bear their own burden—if 
they choose so to regard it—and no 
longer allow it to be borne by others no 
better able than they are.” : 

I have quoted at some length from 
Bishop Morris’ address, because I hope 
in a short time to have the necessary data 
at hand from which to make a state- 
ment, showing the amount paid out in 
the same field by the various missionary 
agencies of our own denomination from 
the beginning of its work up to date, 
also the approximate value of the proper- 
ty we own as a denomination. G. H. H. 


— 


CALIFORMA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of this Society, held in 
this city, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Annis Mer- 
rill, President; William Abbott, Secre- 
tary; Edward P. Flint, Treasurer; Vice- 
Presidents—Rev. Albert Williams, D. D, 
Rev. C. V. Anthony, D. D., Rev. H. 
Stebbins, D. D., Rev. M. M. Gibson, 
D. D., Rev. Robert Mackenzie, D. D., 
Rev. John Kimball, Rev, W. H. Hill, 
Rev. A. W. Loomis, D. D., Rev. Joseph 
Rowell, Rev. W. W. Case, D. D., Rev. 
W H. Scudder, Rev. John Hannon, 
a. ~., Rev. W. M. Kincaid, Rev. T. H. 
B. Anderson, D. D., Rev. W. C. Pond, 
D.,..Rev,.G. .W..Izer,.D. D., Rev. C. 
D. Barrows, D. D., Rev. F. Werth, Rev. 
John Pitblado,-Rev. W. Graham, Rev. J. 
A. Cruzan, Rev. H. D. Lathrop, D. D., 
Walter N. Hawley, Esq., Geo. W. Gibbs, 
Esq., Robert Balfour, Esq.; Commit- 
tees: On Depository and Distribution— 
Nathaniel Gray, Charles Wittram, Will- 
iam Abbott; on Agencies and Colport- 
age—Ira P. Rankin, E. P. Flint, Henry 
C. Beals; on Finance and Real Estate— 
Edward P. Flint, N. Gray, Annis Mer- 
rill; on Anniversary—Annis Merrill, 
Wm. Abbott, N. Gray; on Auditing— 
John C. Angell, Andrew B. Forbes, Ira 
P. Rankin. District Superintendent for 
California Bible Society, Rev. John 
Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, Oak- 
land, Cal. 3 


The Atlanta Constitution says: ‘‘The 
South is making bigger strides in the 
way of industrial development than have 
ever before been made by any section on 
the face of the earth in the same length 
of time, and is now going ahead with the 
intention of beating its own record.” 


WHEN JESUS CAME. 


Some household cares perchance had chained 
our feet, 

Or passing guest beguiled with converse 
sweet; 

A little languor fettered our desires 

For heavenly dew or pentecostal fires; 

But afterward we owned—we owned with 
shame— 

Alas! we were not there when Jesus came. 


Yet, if a king gave audience for an hour, 

And bade us wait on him for wealth or power, 

How had we sped through dark, unlovely 
street 

To pour our supplications at his feet! 

Our King gives audience, Jesus is his name; 

Alas! we were not there when Jesus came. 


It might have rained, or winter winds were 
rough; 

It was too hot or was not warm enough! 

And so we let the hour of dew pass by, 

And so we let the precious moments fly 

Which might have nursed a holy, steadfast 
aim; . 

Alas! we were not there when Jesus came. 


Yet there may be a faithful one who keeps 

A mournful vigil where a sufferer sleeps; 

Balm for the grief he’ll give and rest for toil, 

So she who tarries shall divide the spoil; 

Though all unpraised and all unknown to 
fame, 7 

She shall be satisfied, for ‘‘Jesus came.” 


Or tender babes may claim our patient care; 

God’s children these, his little lambs they 
are— 

A circle very close unto their Lord, 

Their voices will not drown his whispered 
word; 

All unrepining, let us own his claim, 

And say, ‘‘We were at home, yet Jesus 

came.” 


Let naught but duty keep us from his feet 
Whose invitations are so free, so sweet. 
Outrun the earnest, break through every 
press; 
He must not miss us when he comes to bless, 
Else shall we own—and own‘with bitter 
shame— 
Alas! we were not there when Jesus came. 
— British Messenger. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT. 


There is another Parliament than that 
at Westminster that John Bright has had 
power and influence in. It meets yearly 
off Bishopsgate Without. It is in a 
plain building of ample dimensions— 
galleries rising at each end from the 
floor, and another higher looking down 
thereon. In that ‘‘naught-plotting cabal,” 
where silence often settles down ona 
thousand men and women, in a well- 
known seat on the floor, John Bright 
over many years used to be seen at these 
“Whitsun Conferences” of the Society of 
Friends. And less frequently he would 
rise up, put aside his hat, rest one hand 
on his umbrella, and lay the other lightly 
on a pillar near—hands usually encased 
in neat kid—and pour forth steadily, 


approach to declamation, a flow of 
thought in a well of English undefiled. 
One memorable speech of his dwells in 
the mind of many. There had been ex- 
pressed a great horror at the prevalence 
of intemperance, and a great longing for 
legislation to contract the means of pro- 
curing drink—to contract it as and when 


jthe people desired. John Bright arose, 


and the assembly, rather wearied before, 
settled down with a hush which told that 
the great orator not only ‘tdwelt among,” 
but had honor amongst, his own people. 
His speech was short; his illustrations 
few; he scarcely raised his bell-like voice 
above a conversational pitch, but all 
heard and heeded him. He did not dis- 
credit legislation, but he pointed out 
that it could not wisely go faster than 
the wish of those who made it; that it 
was those makers of law, the people, who 
needed to be influenced; and that it was 
to the churches we should look for the 
example, the precept, the influence and 
the teaching. That speech told. The 
“minute” of the Quaker Church exfress- 
ed it, embodied its cential idea in its 
widely diffused “Epistle,” ar ¢ again and 
again it has been revived in measure, in 
spirit and in tone. | 

There is another of the places which 
Mr. Bright loved to visit—his old school 
at Ackworth. His second wife came 
from the south of Yorkshire, and had 
often aided in the government of Ack- 
worth school. Near midsummer, a 
‘‘seneral meeting” is held at that Quaker 
village, and in the old days, before age 
and illness had afflicted the great tribune, 
he was a frequent visitor at that general 
meeting. There is a story told of one 
of these visits, which has its humorous, 
as well as its pathetic, side. The schol- 
ars read publicly answers to questions 
put to them weeks before as part of 
their examination. One such question 
was put to a scholar, who hesitated, look- 
ed from his written answer straight to 
where, on the plain bench, Mr. Bright 
sat with his wife. The question was re- 
peated, and it was, ‘‘Who is the greatest 
statesman in this age?” Then the lad 
read “John Bright,” and gave his boy- 
ish reasons. There was a smile, and 
then a hush, as the meeting appreciated 
the position, and the “statesman” bowed 
his head, possibly to hide the feeling en- 
gendered. 

In that school, in its midsummer quiet, 
John Bright loved to be, lingering with 
old friends, possibly with old school- 
mates, and discussing across the table 
the changes that time had wrought and 
the improvements it had seen. And 
some, who had heard him moving vast 


had heard his declamations on hustings 
and in Westminster—loved best the man 
in his privacy, and in the charm of his 
attractive personal “after-dinner talk.” 
And thus this latter-day Penn, who has 
earned the world’s applause, is neither 
forgotten nor unhonored by those who 
have been most intimate with him.— 
The Quiver for March. 


One deception makes way for another 


| latter, not for their curative virtues. I 


slowly, with little of passion and little. 


‘including all the faithful, is a household 


masses Of men in the great cities—who | 


Mineral waters, as to their sources, 
are of two classes, the imported and the 
domestic. As to their nature, they are 
artificial or natural. Not all of the best 
waters will bear exportation, or even 
long keeping in stock. Many of them 
throw down their mineral constituents 
and decompose when exported in wood; 
and even in glass not a few of them be- 
come inert by keeping. The waters that 
are the most strongly mineralized, es- 
pecially those that are the most fully 
charged with carbonic acid gas, bear ex- 
portation the best. Those of weaker 
constitution, like some delicate individ- 
uals and some delicate wines, do not 
stand a sea-voyage. “Old books to 
read, old wood to burn, old wine to 
drink, old friends to talk to”; but no old 
mineral waters for a cure. Some physi- 
clans hold, indeed, that all mineral wa- 
ters begin to lose their virtues as soon 
as they leave the spring. This is an ex- 
treme view; it is quite unproven of some 
of the best waters, yet most of them are 
effective in proportion to their freshness. 
The best importing houses aim, very 
properly, to keep little stock on hand, in 
order that it may be fresh. | 

We have a full list of excellent miner- 
al waters to choose from, whether native 
Or imported, whether natural or manu- 
factured, whether medicinal waters or ta- 
ble waters. I will speak first of these 


cannot say too much for a good table 
water, meaning by this a drinking water 
that is (1) but slightly mineralized, that 
is (2) charged more or less freely with 
‘carbonic acid gas, and (3) that is abso- 
lutely pure, hygienically speaking. Such 
waters are the Apollinaris, the Clysmic, 
the Giesshubel, the Poland Silica, the 
Underwood Spring Water, and many 
others. The Vichy, Seltzer and Saratoga 
waters, though more strongly medicinal, 
are used as table waters by many. The 
appetizing and digestive qualities of all 
the waters just named are well known, 
and their pleasant flavor and sparkle; in 
many cases of impaired digestion I have 
found nothing more useful than they, 
and I regard them as useful in chronic 
diseases, where impaired nutrition is a 
main feature. | 

Pure soda water (mcre properly called 
carbonated water), whether natural or 
manufactured, is a powerful aid to diges- 
tion by stimulating the stomach, and 
also, probably, by aiding to dissolve the 
mineral ingredients of the food. It is} 
very appetizing; it corrects acidity in the 
stomach, checks the disposition to nau- 
sea, and cools the system in febrile com- 
plaints; it lessens the desire for spirituous 
liquors, and is indeed the ideal beverage 
for the water-drinker, provided .always 
that pure water is used in its preparation. 

The consumption of table waters in 
this country increases probably about 
ten per cent. per year; that of medicinal 
water has nearly doubled since 1880. 
Table waters prepared from. distilled 
waters, as they should be, have the great 
advantage that they cannot carry the 
germs of disease. —Harper’s Magazine. 


THE HOME CHURCH. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


Your home ought to be a church. 
The home was God’s first church, the 
father and the mother were God’s first 
priests, and the first altar was a family 
altar. The most sacred of all church | 
services is the Lord’s Supper, and this 


Dairy Improvements 


every old churn in use. 


tract cream from milk without setting— most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 


fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. 


with wonderful cutting capacity. 


machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 


own feed, and reduce its cost. 
pattern. 


List. 


3 & 5 Front St. (near Market), San Francisco 


CHAS. 


Formerly of Oakland, Has Taken the New Building, 


1133 & 1135 Market St., San Francisco. 


Which He Has Stocked with a Large Assortment of 


CARPETS, PAPER 
HANGINGS, ETC. 


And Would Invite the Inspection of the Public, 
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Agent of the Welch Combination Folding Beds. 
From Two to Six Different Pieces of Furniture in One Piece. 


m ONLY $4.10 FOR 


THE PACIFIC 


A WONDERFUL PUBLICATION, | 


Many su DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
to be a fashion magazine, Thisisa mistake. 
It undoubtedly contains the finest Fasmion 
} PARTMENT Of any magazine published, but this is 

the case from the fact that great enterprise and ex- 
| perience are shown, 80 that each department is 
} equal to a magazine in itself. In DEMOREST’s you 
i geta dozen magazines in one, and secure amuse- 

ment and instruction for the whole family, It con- 
tains Stories, Poems, and other Lite attractions, 
including Artistic, Scientific, and Household matters, 
and is illustrated with original Steel Engravin 
Photogravures, Water-Colors, and fine Woodcu 
«making it the MopEL OF AMERICA, 

. Each copy contains a PATTERN ORDER entitling 
the holder to the selection of Any Patrern illustrated in any number of the ay semen fe IN ANY 
OF THE 81ZEs manufactured, each valued at from 20 cents to 30 cents, or over $3.00 worth of patterns 


r year, free. 
” Yearly subscription, = A trial will convince you that you can get ten times the value 
-@f the money puid. Single copies (each containing Pattern Order), 20 cents, 


ig Published by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, New York. 


om ’ The above combination is a splendid chance = get our paper and DEMOREST’s MonTHLY at e 
rate office, 


THE BEST 


Is the Cheapest. 


The following well-*nown implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been aw-rded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes. 


HEADQUARTERS 


AMERICAN. 


STODDARD. 


Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 


DE LAVAL OREAM SEPARATORS ex- 


— 


The SCHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world 


BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 


ROSS FEED AND FODDER CUTTERS, 


Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 


SCIENTIFIC FEED MILLS.—Grind your 
Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue and Price 


G. CG. WIGKSON & CO., 


RMEOVED TO 


replaces the passover feast, which was a 
family feast. The early Christian church 
was cradled inthe household, and in 
private homes the disciples met for pray- 
er and praise. The universal church, 


of faith, a great family whose father is 
in heaven ; the church of the First Born 
above, our heaven, is ourhome. So the 
first paradise and the last paradise are 
both homes, and the home between ought 
to be like them. Our children ought to 
learn all their first lessons of father and 
mother ; and lessons of faith, hope and 
charity, lessons of reverence and peni- 
tence, lessons of prayer and praise, 
ought to be their first lessons. You 
would be shocked to go into a Western 
town and in it no church, no Sun- 
day school, no religious services. I 
heard the other day of such a town, 
made up of men who resolved that 
they would have no preacher and 
no gospel there. One man _ who 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED i845. 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. wR 


Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood Engrav- 
Published Send for specimen 
our mont 


ngs. wig 
copy. Price $3 a year. bs’ t al, 1. Ya 
MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. eee 


Akchitects & BUILDERS 


‘4 
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Edition of Scientific American. 


\\A 


great success. Each issue contains colored — 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 


and full plans and specifications for the use of 

such as contemplate buil Ming. Price $2.50 a year, 

25 cts. a copy. MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
may be secure 
ed by apply- 
ing to MUNN 
& Co., who 
have had over 


eign patents. Send for Handbook. Correge 


pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


ce, apply UNN O., an 
immediate protection. Send for 


COPYRIGHTS for books, c 
etc., quickly procured. Address 


MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE: 861 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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had tried it for a year bore bitter 
testimony of the result. ‘I came out 
here,” said he, “to find a place where 
there was no God. _I have found it, and 
it is a hell.” And he set himself to 
work to organize a Sunday-school. How 
many families there are which are just in 
the condition of that Western town. As 
a family they are without God. No 
voice of prayer or praise ever goes up 
from the home circle. No child ever 
learns to look through the father on 
earth to the Fatherin heaven ; through 
the earthly home to the home in heaven. 
It is pitiful to think how many children 
there are in thé world, and even in this 
land of ours, who grow up in ignorance, 
not knowing how toread or write. It is 
more pitiful to think how many children 


0. HERRMANN. 


THE FINEST on AT THE LOWEST 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CO., 


TO CHOOSE FROM. OF” SEND For CaTALOGUE._g0) 


.- FIN E.... SOLE AGENTS FOR 
The Perkins Windmill, ‘Gold Medal’ Separ- 
ators, Rice Straw-Burning Engines, Jchn 
Deere’s Gang, Sulky and Single Plows, Culti- ee i 
332-336 KEARNY STRERT, "ators, Harrows, ote. 
4 | Howe Scales 4 
Bet. Bush & Pine Sts. -- San FRANOISCO all We keep a large assortment 
nds of Farming Implements, together 
LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST | with s full line of Hardware. | a 


BIOES, HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO OAL. 


Oo3” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 


there are that grow up not knowing 
how to pray or praise, | 


TAKE THE WoRLD As WE FIND ITt.— 
The world is full of disagreeable sounds, 
and he who cannot bear to hear the dis- 
cords of life or look upon the disagreea- 
ble sights, had better die. He has no 
place on earth, It may be that in a fu- 
ture life there is a place where ugly 
sights and disagreeable sounds may be 
removed. But that place is not here. 
We must take the world as it is, not as 


we think it ought to be—New York 
School Jovrnal. 


HALL 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


FOSTER & 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
0S” Supptied at Wuolesale Rates. 
26 & 28 California Street! 
SAN FRANOISCO, 


IMPROVED 


MODEL OF 1887, 
Call and examine._29 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 
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9 OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OR. 
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THE “SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, Aprit 8, 1869. 


_ Everybody expects to be pleased, 


The ae cific, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. .4 
Mo. 7 Montgomery Av., San Prametoch, Cal. 


‘sOHOLDING THE FORT.” 


_ To simply say that we are “holding 
the fort” is to express in a mild way 
what the Congregationalists of Cotton- 
wood are doing. 

An army, without much fighting, may, 
and often do, hold the ground upon 
which the soldiers pitch their tents. A 
sentinel may sleep and still “hold the 
fo 

In Connecticut there is an old fort of 
which this is true. Those who have 
traveled by way of steamer from New 
York city to New Haven, Ct., have, as 
they sailed into the Elm City harbor, 
seen the fort to which I allude. It makes 
but little difference whether the sentinels’ 
of that fort sleep or not. 

_ There are many such forts, not only 


along the line of standing armies, but al- 


so along the line of the great army of 
the Church. Forts they are, but only 
such in name. To hold them does not 
require much struggle, hardship or hard 
fighting. 

When we speak of holding the fort in 
Cottonwood we’mean that in the face of 
the flesh, the world and the devil, we 
have pitched our tent. “Holding the 
fort” in this section means something. 

A little more than one year ago 
Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., planted in this 
town the First Congregational church. 
Mr. Butterway, a land owner of Cot- 
tonwood, donated a lot 61 feet by 280 
feet, and, under the direction of Dr. 
Warren, a house of worship was erected. 
With the exception of two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars from the Congrega- 
tional Union, the people of the town 
paid for the building. The church is 
centrally located, and our people in fu- 
ture hope to “do more hand-to-hand 
work, 

Though the enemy here has tried to 
discourage and check the spread of Con- 
gregationalism, yet in the face of all op- 
position, the work has gone forward. 

We have within the last few months 
received into membership on confession 
of faith six persons. And though Meth- 
odists, Baptists and Catholics have ar- 
rayed themselves against us, we still 
‘shold the fort.” 

The physicians, the editors and _busi- 
ness men of the town are found every 
Sabbath at our services. The majority 
of this class are connected with our 
church. No small church in California 
in so short a time has done more faith- 
ful and aggressive work. Dr. Warren 
may well be pleased with his undertak- 
ing in Cottonwood. 

When in New York city last June I 
met the Doctor. I was about to accept 


work at Long Branch, New Jersey. My 


work with the First Congregational 
church in the city of Elizabeth, N. J, 
had just closed, and my work in the tu- 
ture I thought would be in the midst of 
the great cities of the East. But, after a 
short talk at the Bible House in New 
York with Dr. Warren, I decided to vis- 
it Northern California. And though our 
work here has had its drawbacks, we feel 
that all efforts in “holding the fort” 
have not been lost. 

The little church is made up of differ- 
ent denominations. Mr. and Mrs. Lull, 
who for years were members of Dr. 
Goodwin’s church in Chicago, are true 
Congregationalists, and have great influ- 
ence in the community. 

I have not time to give a lengthy de- 
scription of Cottonwood and our present 
or future work. It is only by urgent re- 
quest that I now take my pen to write 
this article. The church debt being 
paid; we felt the next step in the way of 
progress would be to build a_ parsonage, 
and, through the efforts of Rev. Walter 
Frear of Cakland, and Dr. J. H. Warren 


of San Francisco, we received a promise 


of four hundred dollars from the Con- 
gregational Union. The Parsonage 
Committee left to me the drawing of the 
plans: and the management of the build- 
ing. This I thought others ought to 
take in charge, but under the present 
state of things I.accepted the position. 

To hold the fort in the construction of 
a parsonage or church building none but 
those who have had it to do can feel for 
One in such a position. The sentinel, 
or manager, must not be found napping. 
the 
work must go on, and the manager must 
pocket his own displeasure, carry a 
steady hand, and have a clear head. 

Our parsonage will soon be finished. 
Whether the present pastor will occupy 
it or not, we cannot say. The church 
have invited us to remain another year. 
The people are kind, and have tried, 
with the pastor, to “hold the fort.” Our 
members have increased, and others are 
expecting to join us. 

A parsonage for the present has been 
rented and furnished. Kind friends have 
donated and helped to raise 2am when 


- the church asked it. 


A church fair, the first ever held in 
the town, and conducted by Mrs. 
Byrons and the ladies of our church, 
will soon be held. We expect in this un- 
dertaking good success. 

While we work hard to “hold the fort, 4 
we are not discouraged. If God be for 


~ us who can be our equal ? 


Sin ‘is here, intemperance is here, gam- 
bling halls and rum-selling restaurants 
re here. | 

The battle between truth and error 
goes on. But here the saints of God 
have pitched their tents. They will not 
surrender. We hold the fort. We hope 
ere long to see Our town more in the 
hands of the people of God. Two 


churches and a fine public school build- 
ing will soon be erected. And with 


churches and schools we expect to take 


the field for Christ. Pray for us! 
E. H. Byrons, 
Pastor First ‘Congregational Church, 


| Cottonwood. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, APRIL 14. 
MARK 12: 1-12. 


BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


THE REJECTED SON. 

On returning to Jerusalem and vicin- 
ity for the last time, Jesus found himself 
in the midst of chief priests, scribes, 
elders, Pharisees, Herodians and Sadu- 
cees, all “seeking to lay hold on him,” 
and ‘to catch him in his words’’ and 
questioning his authority. He found it 
best, therefore, to speak again in para- 
bles, simple serious narratives, pointing 
| to some moral or spiritual truth. Thus, 
important, even unwelcome truths were 
presented, yet they were so enfolded in 
the parable, like corn in the husks, that 
even when they knew that “the had spok- 


en the parables against them,” they could | 


not find reason for laying hands on him. 

1. In this parable we have a vineyara 
rented to farmers by the owner, who went 
into a foreign land to live. At the close 
of the vintage he sent a servant to collect 
the rent, or to receive a percentage of 
the year’s product. Presuming upon the 
absence of the owner, they refused to 
pay what they owed and treated the ser- 
vant shamefully. Servant after servant 
was sent, each of whom was roughly 
handled, some of whom were killed, all 
of whom failed to secure the owner’s 
claim against the property. — 

2. The latter’s patience is the wonder- 
ful feature of the parable. He allowed 
his many servants to suffer and die, with- 
out beginning legal proceedings to re- 
cover his property. He even sent his 
one ‘* well-beloved ” son, trusting to his 
close relationship to himself to effect a 
settlement, but so far had this rebellion 
gone that it seemed to the “opposition” 
that by killing the heir they could in- 
crease their chances of getting the prop- 
erty into their own hands. The whole 
process was a “strike,” begun without 


reason, continued recklessly and ending 


in crime. ‘What, therefore, will the 
Lord of the vineyard do?” What could 
he do? Only this—“he will come and 
destroy the husbandmen, and will give 
(rent) the vineyard unto others.” 

3. A parable like this could not con- 
ceal the truth Christ intended to convey. 
Lay this parable upon the facts familiar 
to Pharisees, Scribes and other enemies 
of our Lord—facts of Jewish history fa- 
miliar to us, and what else does it de- 
scribe but the attitude of the Jewish na- 
tion toward the kingdom of God ? ‘Unto 
them were committed the oracles of 
God.” ‘“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which 
killeth the prophets, and stoneth them 
that are sent unto her!” “And they 
rushed upon him (Stephen) with one 
accord, and they cast him out of the city 
and stoned him.” (Acts vii: 58.) 

4. It is difficult to read the sixth verse 
of this lesson, “having yet therefore one 
son, his well-beloved,”’ etc., without agree- 
ing with the multitudes of devout com- 
mentators of the word, who unite in say- 
ing that the “only and well-beloved son 
of God is here distinctly marked out as 
far above the prophets in dignity and 
rank, the sending of whom is the last 
and crowning effort of divine mercy, and 
the rejection of whom fills up the meas- 
ure of human sin and guilt.” 

5. In verses 10 and 11 our Lord calls 
attention to Psalm cxviii: 22-23, the 
very Psalm quoted by those who shouted 
‘“Hosannah! blessed be he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord!” Christ him- 
self was the “corner-stone” rejected, the 
“stone of stumbling”; but now become 
the head-stone of the corner—the last 
and most important stone in the com- 
pleted structure; the key-stone, without 
which the arch would fall. 

6. We have considered this parable as 
especially applicable to the Jewish na- 
tion. In this view, we must consider 
the giving (renting) of the vineyard to 
other husbandmen to be the transferring 
of the interests of God’s kingdom on 
earth from the care of Israelites to that 
of Gentiles. But, have no Gentiles re- 
jected the well-beloved Son of God? 
Does not the parable picture the treat- 


ment many a sinful person has given—is. 


giving—to the messengers of the gospel 
and to Christ himself? We see here, 
also, God’s long-suffering and patience 
with ws. We may learn, also, that, al- 
though we prove false to our responsi- 
bility as Christians and the “vineyard” 
suffers, the kingdom of our will not 
decay and perish like kingd this 
world. He can find others who will 
prove more faithful thanwe, and through 
them he will be exalted. | 

7. In the last verse of the lesson we 
see how the leaders of the nation longed 
to get hold of Christ to destroy him, and 
what an influence he had gained over 
the people. Already the gospel was hid- 
den, like leaven, in the hearts of multi- 
tudes, and, after his death, they became 
active in spreading it everywhere. The 
gospel is in the world to stay. Christ 
may die, but he rises from the dead. 
Palestine may become Mohammedan, 
but the world is becoming Christian. 
The Son of God, rejected at Jerusalem, 
is given freedom of speech in Japan by 
her new Constitution. He is being ac- 
cepted and worshiped by 1 increasing mul- 
titudes in all lands. 


— 


Dr. Daniel Dorchester is responsible 
for the statement that a distillery firm 
within three toiles of the Massachusetts 
State House, has a contract to furnish 
3,000 gallons of rum daily to the African 
trade for the next seven years. 
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resented in the Council: 


‘NOTES FROM PUGET SOUND. 

A very interesting occasion was the as- | 
sembling of the Council called for Wed- 
nesday, 27th inst, at Port Townsend, for 


the purpose of considering the question 


of the organization of a Congregational 
church at that place. 

The churches invited were the Ply- 
mouth and Taylor of Seattle, the First 


church of Tacoma, Olympia, Coupeville, 
| Port Gamble and Port Angeles, together 


with Superintendents Beard of the A. H. 
M. S., and ‘Greene of the C. S. S. and 
P. S. All of these were present with the 
exception of the church at Olympia, 
gathering at the house of worship of the 
First M. E. church. 

Rev. R. A. Beard was chosen Moder- 
ator, and Rev. Henry L. Bates Scribe. 
The result of the Council showed very 
clearly that there was room for a church 
of our denomination here ; that it would 
tend largely to increase and harmonize 
the Christian forces of the city, and 
materially aid in building up the Master’s 
kingdom. 

The Articles of “Faith” and ‘‘Cove- 
nant,” as finally adopted, were approved 
by the Council. Twenty-five persons 
unite in the enterprise, and all but two 
were present to publicly enter into cove- 
nant with each other and receive the 
right hand of fellowship from their sister 
churches. 

The sermon was preached. in the 
evening by Rev. William E. Dawson, of 
Taylor church, Seattle, to a crowded 
house, from the texts John i: 14 and Mat- 
thew xxv: 40, Rev. M. S. Hartwell 
of Tacoma expressed the fellowship of 
the churchcs, and Rev. George Lindsay 
of Couperville offered the prayer of con- 
secration. 

This church has been gathered by the 
labors of Rev. W. W, Ferrier, a grad- 
uate of Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, and 
for several years a journalist of some 
note in Indiana and adjacent States. 
About $2,500 has already been sub- 
scribed toward the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a church building, 
which it is expected may be ready for 
use within three or four months, 


The church at Puyallup, in order to im- 
mediately have a home for themselves 
and their Sunday-school, have found a 
way by which they could immediately 
put up a cheap summer chapel which 
they purpose to occupy for’ the 
first time next Sunday, 31st inst., 
Superintendent Greene being ~ with 
them on the occasion. They have 
accepted the lots donated by Honorable 
J. P. Stewart, and expect to get their 
permanent church building ready for 
use before another winter. 

Pastor Hartwell, of our First church, 
Tacoma, means to set regularly and 
faithfully before his people the needs of 
Cur several benevolent societies. On 
March 24th it was the A. M. A., and an 
offering of sixty dollars was the result of 
his appeal. 

Plymouth church, Seattle, were sorely 
disappointed on receiving a telegram a 
day or two ago from Rev. E. S. Tead of 
Somerville, Boston, Massachusetts, declin- 
ing their call on account of the protests 
of his people. Now, not to be discour- 
aged, they unanimously call Rev. George 
A. Tewksbury, who has just resigned and 
has been dismissed from his pastorate at 
Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. This 
churcb, which, under the leadership of 
Pastor Bates, who now leaves them to go 
abroad for the remainder of the year, 
has done some grand work in the past, 
only waits for a new leader to take them 
on to the great advance movement which 


the Christian hosts of this region must | 
take at once if they will possess and hold 


this Pacific front for our God. S. G. 


ANOTHER PASTOR. 


Eden Congregational church at Hay- 
wards was the scene of an _ interesting 
service on Friday, March 15th—interest- 
ing in getting there (it was a rainy day) 
and interesting after we got there. The 
occasion was in response to letters mis- 
sive issued by Eden church, calling a 
Council to advise, examine, and, if 


deemed wise, to assist in installing Rev. | 


W. W. Madge, who has rendered such 
efficient service there as their acting pas- 
tor. The following churches were rep- 
Park church, 
Lorin; Bethany church, San Francisco ; 
First Congregational church, Oakland ; 
First church, Alameda ; and Ejighth-ave- 
nue Congregational church, Oakland ; 
also J. H. Warren, D.D. Rev. W. F. 
Bickford was chosen Moderator, and 
Rev. G. H. Merrill Scribe. The clerk 
of the church read the minutes regarding 
the call of Brother Madge and his ac- 
ceptance, and the Council proceeded to 
examine the candidate. Mr. Madge 
thoroughly declared himself on the side 
of God and truth, and the Council vot- 
ed to be by itself, and unanimously de- 
cided to proceed to the public exercises 
of installing Brother Madge as the first 
pastor of the church at Haywards. 
At the evening service Rev.-W. F. Bick- 
ford presided; the Scribe read the result 
of the Council. Rev. G. H. Merrill-of- 
fered the invocation. Rev. Mr. Ross of 
the M. E. church of Haywards read the 
Scripture lesson. Dr. Warren offered 
the prayer of installation. Rev. W. W. 
Scudder gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship, Dr, Pond the charge to the pastor, 
Dr. McLean the charge to the people, 
A. M. Bullock the welcome from the 
church, and Rev. George B. Allen offer- 
ed the concluding prayer. 

The ladies of the church provided two 
bountiful lunches, at which almost all 
did manifest their appreciation. 

Brother Madge has apparently won 


the hearts of his people, and all went | 


home feeling that he was the right man | | 


in the right place. «= | 


A TIN WEDDING. 


DeEaR PACIFIC: 
readers will be interested in hearing 
about the “Tin Wedding” of the First 
Church of Alameda, which took place on 
the 25th of March. 

The church was decorated in a most 
unique and original manner, and reflected 


great credit on the committee who had. 


charge of that department. Beautiful 
sprays of red Eucalyptus were used about 
the windows and dado, and long stalks of 


the graceful bamboo trimmed the choir | 


loft and front of the church; the green 
was garnished with bits of tin in the 
shape of discs, rings, crescents, etc., and 
reflected the light like myriads of crystals. 
The curtain which hides the choir was 
hung with a fringe of tin, the pieces being 
about half an inch wide and falling the 
length of the curtain; the effect was really 
quite startling. At one side, in the 
parlor, was a table for the presents, and 
it fairly groaned under its weight of tin. 
Among the gifts was an umbrella rack, 
cake-box, boilers, dish-pans, knives, forks, 
spoons, cups, etc., etc., with a great cup- 
board to hold them; all these things 
being very acceptable in the kitchen of 
the church. On the table also, was a 
mite-box—put there for donations; the 
ladies were delighted on opening it to 
find fifty dollars. 

The exercises were short and appro 
priate, addresses being made by Rev. 
E. T. Garrette, Rev. W. H. Scudder, 
the pastor of the Congregational church 
of Byron, and Rev. W. W. Scudder. 
Music was rendered by the choir. After 
the services, all were invited to partake 
of delicious coffee and cake, for which 
this church has quite a-reputation. A 
most enjoyable evening was passed, con- 
gratulations and music being a pleasant 
feature. 

The only drawtnuk was the non- 
appearance of the ministers from San 
Francisco and Oakland. Before leaving, 
each person was presented by the pastor, 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, with a littel souvenir 
of the occasion. E. M. 


MARRIED. 


ANDERSON — SaNDERS.—In this‘city, May 
28th, by the Rev. J. Rowell, Mr. Amandus 
Anderson of San Francisco to Miss Maria 
E. Sanders of San Francisco. 


A recent official inspection of Russian 
prisons has revealed a sad state of over- 
crowding. A general increase of crime 
is reported of which the widespread 
drunkenness now prevailing in village 
communes is a principal cause. In one 
prison in the Caucasus, there were said 
to be, a few weeks ago, 360 prisoners 
huddled together ina building designed 
for but eighty convicts. Yet the Govern- 
ment does nothing to check this growing 
evil of drink, but rather encourages the 
taverns for the sake of the revenue. 
Similar instances of official depravity 
might be given from more enlightened 
and favored people. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


A young. lady wishes a situation in a small | 


family to do housework or to take care of 
children and be generally useful about the 


house. Address Miss Lucia Rogers, Benicia, 


Cal. Please do not answer by postal card. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
ourfriends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THE Pactric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Do not lay awake nights and cough! Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral will relieve the cough and 
induce a good night’s rest. 


In place of that constantly tired out feel- 
ing, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will give you strength. 


Overland Fxcursions 


N EXCURSION WILL LEAVE SAN 
Francisco May 7th. conveying delegates 


and others to the PRESBYTERIAN GEN- | 


ERAL ASSEMBLY, to meet in New York Ci ty, 
May 16 th to 28th; under the personal supervi- 

sion of REV. F. E. SHEARER, D.D., the 
Stated Clerk of the Synod of the Pacific. The 
route will be via the 


CENTHAL PACIFIC, 


With privileges of stopping a DAY AT SALT 
LAKE OI!1Y; twelve hours’ daylight at 
NIAGARA FALLS, and down the HUDSON 
RIVER by daylight. 

FARE. To Omaha, $335; 
$61.50. Other points propor low. 
For further information, cal 


F. E. SHEARER, 


2 NEW MONTGOMERY &T., 
Corner Palace Hotel, - 


EASTER 


ASTER BOOKLETS, PRAYER. 

Books and Hymnals, Oxford Bi- 
bles, with Teachers’ Helps, Sunday- 
school Cards W.dding and Visiting 
Cards promptly and coxseoty engrav- 
and printed. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


We feel that all your | 


New York City, | 


on or address 


San Francisco. . 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate Psi’ 
ders. Sold only in cans. Royau Baxina Pow- 
DEE Co., 106 Wall street, New York. 


700,000.00 


$ 4,356,175.94, 
Returning thanks for past favors, we 

‘Firms ‘and. Cor-porations. 
R. H. MeDONALD, Pres't 


ten Frenciose, Cal, Ist, 188s. 
sally conceded that 


ANABE 
PIANOS 


all other instru- 
ments made, 

The purchaser of a KNABE PIANO can always depend 
upon the accuracy of its tone, and the solid ican of 
its manufacture, 


HAINES BRO’S PIANOS ~—celebratey 


for purity and volume of tone and extraordinary dur. 
bility, and the preferred instrument of the wor’ 3 
famous Prima Donna, Adeline Patti. 


HARRINGTON PIAN OS—Beautitu! : in 


tone, design and finish, stri first-class, and 
all the latest 


GILBERT PIANOS — Bsstruments ,; 


sterling merit and of moderate price, 
teed for five years. , and fully guaran. 


A.L. BANCROFT & Go. 


It is a fact univer. 


MASON HAMLIN 


New method of stringing; nt affzcted by ex- 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping i in tune, 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


137 Post St., - San Francisco. 


UNITED EVANCELISTIC. MEETINGS 


COUNTRY CENTERS. 


Christians desirous of such meetings are re- 
ferred to the letter on the subject in the Pact- 
FIc of March 27th, by Mr. W. Corrie Johnston, 
and may commnicate with him at P. O. Box 


41, Oakland, Cal. 


‘* Best cure for colds, cough, consumption 
is the old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam,”’ Cutler 
Bros. &Co., Boston. For $l a large bottle sent prepaida- 


Spring Birds, Spring Flowers, 
Spring Music 


Are just at hand. Musical societies and ‘chcirg 
do well who round off the season with the 
practice of Cantatas or Glee Collections, 
Among many good Oantatas, we publish— 


Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa. 7 cts, $6.72 
per doz. 

Romterg’s Song of the Bell. 60 cts, 
$5 40 per doz. 


Euck’s Forty-sixth Psalm. $1, $9 per doz, 
Butterfield’s Belshazzar. $1, $9 per doz, 
Anderton’s Wreck of the Hesperus. 35 
cts., $2.75 per doz. 

Buck’s Den Maunio. $1.50, $13.50 per doz, 
Trowbridge’s Heroes of ’76. $1, $9 Joz, 
Hodges’ Rebecca. 65 cts., $6 per doz. 

Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz 65 cts., $6 Coz, 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. — Emerso:’s 
Song Manual, United Voices, Song Harmony, 
Children’s School Songs. Oharming book 
for younger classes, and many others. 


Any book mailed prometly, post-paid, for retail. 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. DiTson & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St. Phila. 


10 9 
W AK bash 
418 Front Bt, Cab 
Why not ’’Wake Up” to the advantages your 
wide awake neighbors derive who buy every- 
thing they need to eator to wear from one 
firm which makes a specialty of selling the 
BEST staple goods in ALL lines at Wholesale 
Prices direct to consumersin any quantity. 
Price list Free on application. Send postal 
card for copy, At Once. You can order from 
5 Cts. worth up, and Save 10 per cent to 36 


per cent, after paying freight chgs. UP 


Address as above; Smith’s Cash 
eral Merchandise, west of the Mississippi River. 


STOVES. 


cs cdc $1 00 to $30 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 00 30 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 * 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps... 100 


65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodoriz:d 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for ‘empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & Co.. 
868 MARKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


MPLES FREE 
BONANZAMLUS 


EASTER. 


Services of Song and Responsive Readings. 


1889, 


CHIMES OF VICTORY. 


42 Geary Street, - 


PORTALS OF GLORY. 
CHIMES OF THE RESURREOTION. 


Price of the above, 5 cents each, postpaid, or $4 per 100, by express unpaid. 


And the anthem, ‘‘I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” 6 cents each, postpaid. 
Send 30 cents in stamps for one each of the above, five concert exercises and the Anthem, to 


BRIER DOBBINS, 


BEAUTIFUL MORNING. 
THE EARLY DAWN. 


San Francisco, 


7135 MARKET ST., 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY®, 


: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty._ gy 


CARDS 


For thirty cents in postage stamps we will send you a sample package of ten 
(10) Haster Cards, ranging in prices from three (8) to ten (10) cents each. 
EASTER BOOKLETS and ART NOVELTIES in great variety. 


42 Geary Street, 


BRIER « DOEBEINS, 


- dan Francisco, ut! Cal 


' Enamel yout Ranges twice a year, tops once 


a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


735 Market Street, - 


PELOU BET’S NOTES, 1889 


NOW IN STOCK AT 


SE. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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